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CHAPTER I 


SELF-CONTROL 


The best way to train the young is to train yourself at the 
same time; not to admonish them, but to carry out your prin- 
ciples in practice. 

—Plato. 


SELF-CONTROL 


‘‘To thine own self be true,’’ says Shakespeare, poet- 
psychologist for all time and all nations, ‘‘thou canst 
not then be false to any man.’’ 

This message is intended to awaken a power already 
existing within us. The sleeping superman, or higher 
self must awake and impose a due restraint on all emo- 
tions, must cast out all unworthy thoughts and prevent 
cruel speech. 

Absolutely perfect self-control can be expected only 
after generations of right-thinking and right-living 
persons have passed ; this fact is now well understood, 
at least by medical men, and students of eugenics. 

But it is the intention of the author of this Course 
to make it possible for the mother of today so to guide 
her children, that, despite the handicap of an unde- 
sirable hereditary influence, they may succeed in their 
careers and attain genuine happiness. 

Elimination by substitution is the keynote of this 
book ; this is the method by which order may be induced 
out of chaos, obedience out of disobedience, love out of 
hate. 

By eliminating the fighting instinct, or possibly 
rather by transmuting it to higher and more vital 
issues, you not only help your child to acquire self- 
control (which is self-confidence, fearlessness, person- 
ality if you will—all of these things) but you help 
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yourself to make your home more desirable and more 
peaceful, by changing dreary tasks to pleasant play, 
and in so doing, you help to build up young America 
on a basis at once more stable and more secure. 

A thoughtful parent does not wish to dominate his 
child unnecessarily. Even parents of the lowest type 
desire that their children shall be sufficiently indepen- 
dent to adjust themselves to unexpected circumstances 
when carrying out a commission. Loyal obedience, 
which has been so fully treated in our first volume, 
carries with it a strong implication that self-control is 
indispensable to a complete character. Even mere 
compliance with a command is possible only when a 
child, of his own will, follows given directions. 

It may be urged that the grandest attribute of the 
human being is the power of self-control. Certainly 
the tragedies of individual lives can all be traced to 
the lack of it. ‘‘Strength of character may be said to 
consist of two things: power of will and power of self- 
restraint. ’’ 

Parents are too often unconcerned in respect to 
teaching their children self-mastery, yet in some in- 
stances when the children have been spoiled, their lack 
of self-discipline is so marked that their fault is held 
up in ridicule by father and mother. 

The quality of self-control must be kept in the fore- 
ground in all child training. For the young child no 
less than for the adult, safety and happiness can be 
attained only by exercising care over one’s actions. 

Self-mastery is absolutely necessary in children of 
all ages if they are to avoid accident, to retain bodily 
health, or associate happily with their fellows. It is 
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also obviously required where prolonged effort is 
needed to achieve any goal, be it immediate or remote. 

In particular, it should be pointed out that satisfac- 
tion in playing or working with parents, brothers and 
sisters or schoolmates, depends precisely upon the 
power of a child to restrain himself from excesses. 
Self-control has an immediate value which can be appre- 
ciated by a young child when once he clearly under- 
stands the situation. As years advance and community 
interests arise, the desire and intention to occupy some 
coveted position in society may easily lead a boy or 
girl to weigh very carefully the value of self-control. 

Due consideration should certainly be given by care- 
ful parents to all these matters. 

It will be obvious that self-control is not attained 
by a single choice or even by a sympathetic ‘‘talk.’’ 
Lessons in self-control are given in every well-ordered 
home until the lack of it has been overcome. Time 
must elapse and experience accumulate; new condi- 
tions must be faced and the various complications at- 
tendant on family life encountered. Parents must be 
patient, helpful and sympathetic. 

A few general hints on the cultivation of self-control 
in children may be of assistance to you. 

The best lesson in self-control is the example of the 
parents. Possibly either the father or mother of a 
certain child is excitable, uncontrolled. 
A phlegmatic, slow-reacting child is 
occasionally handicapped in such a 
situation. Even a child well endowed by nature may 
be compelled to watch the antics of a neurotic parent 
and as a result suffer most serious consequences. 


Parental 
Example 
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Only the reformation of the parent can relieve this 
unfortunate situation. Every home needs to make 
vigorous effort to abolish such parental misconduct ; 
grievously hampering the child in his efforts to acquire 
self-control. 

Study the effect of special occasions and conditions 
upon the child. Does he lose self-control only when 

absent from home or when guests are 

Cincaasennke = present tacDioes. hel lode bnelf ceninal 

when persons offend him, or only when 
his playthings are ‘‘troublesome’’? Does he show 
antipathy to certain individuals? Is any one teasing 
him? Under what circumstances are evidences of bet- 
ter self-mastery observed ? 

Use indirect methods of attacking special problems. 
‘‘Charles, you should control yourself better,’’ has 
almost no value as an aid to Charles. The direct as- 
sault nearly always involves faultfinding. It implies 
that Charles can develop this virtue by direct will- 
activity—almost an impossibility. 

Tell the boy what to do to develop self-control, at 
the same time making no mention of the purpose you 
have in mind. When self-control deals with attractive 
dangers, it is a case of precautionary management in 
every instance. Self-control then consists of the sup- 
pression of one’s passionate impulses at their first 
inception. 

Positive self-control, such as is required in a dili- 
gent apprentice or student, is often gained by allow- 
ing one’s thought to dwell upon visions of the end 
to be attained, such as a position of prominence in 
business. 
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Give special attention to the words used in speaking 
to children. This is one of the most important exhorta- 
tions in the book, that is, the idea of 
Race saying the right word at the right 
time. You are told exactly what to say 
in many situations in order to produce the desired 
reaction in the child. Presumably you seek appro- 
priate responses to your commands and requests; 
more than this, you want your child to maintain 
the right attitude and standard of conduct. These 
are definitely determined by the words you use. Every 
sentence leaving your own lips arouses a thought in 
your mind and in that of the child. In like manner 
each thought has its related feelings. Both thought 
and feelings profoundly influence the actions of parent 
and child. The natural way to influence the behavior 
of another person is to disclose your ideas and reveal 
your deeper emotions and sentiments. One who speaks 
with a given feeling dominant tends furthermore to 
repeat this emotion when he has occasion to use the 
Same words again. 

In the same way, if a sentence arouses a given feeling 
in a child, no matter what causes combined to arouse 
this emotion, the repetition of the same words is a signal 
for a new wave of the old feeling. This may best be 

seen in cases of nagging. ‘‘Throw your shoulders 
_ back,’’ oft repeated, soon incites a disagreeable mood 
that becomes more intense on each repetition. 

You will be surprised, in case you have never given 
thought to the matter, to observe how many times even 
in a single day you can see instances of ‘‘vocal reac- 
tion’’ in those about you. Observe small children play- 
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ing in a room. If one child wants something that 
another one has in his possession and does not ask for 
it in the right way, the aggressor wears a frown; the 
oftener the first child asks in the wrong way, the worse 
his mood will be. Now go to that same child before he 
becomes displeased and say, ‘‘Why, Harold will give 
you the ball—all you need to do is to say, ‘Please,’ ’’ 
in most cases that child will say, ‘‘Please,’’ and smile 
the moment the word leaves his lips. 

The smile is the natural result of the feeling caused 
by thinking and speaking the word, ‘‘Please.’’ This 
word, ‘‘Please,’’ suggests a kind response while such 
expressions as, ‘‘I want that,’’ ‘‘Give me that,’’ sug- 
gest an unwilling response, resulting in unpleasant 
feeling, a reaction to the words spoken. 

What is true of children in this respect is true of 
everyone. Itis impossible for us to use unkind, threat- 
ening, exasperating, insulting, or even disparaging re- 
marks without kindling undesirable feelings in the 
person addressed. Familiarity between members of a 
family begets a boldness in the use of offensive lan- 
guage. Hvery person must fight against this state of 
affairs. Adults never become wholly hardened to 
unkind words, and children should never be subjected 
to any such tactless unkindness as rough, unsympa- 
thetic father or scolding mother may attempt to impose 
upon them. 

Since this is true, do not provoke your child by 
careless use of words that arouse bitter or angry 
feelings, and impulses toward self-defense. To heed 
this injunction requires self-control on the part of the 
parent. We can teach self-control to a child and build 
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up deficiencies in our own characters at the same 
time. | 

In one particular we must use caution. Form the 
habit of speaking gently. Of course there can be no 

reasonable excuse for ever saying any- 

Speak Softly thing to a baby (or to anyone else for 

that matter) in an angry tone. But 
the loud, harsh, coarse voice is not to be tolerated. 
Every slightest quality of vocal tone produces a cor- 
responding effect in the child. He will respond in 
feeling and action precisely according to the mode in 
which you address him. 

You may speak in a firm tone, indicating that 
you have decided definitely on what is to be done. 
Firmness does not need expression in a savage 
tone to make wish or decision comprehensible and 
effective. ‘‘How sweetly sounds the voice of a good 
woman’’ (or a good man) who speaks with assurance, 
decision and firmness but never with an irritating 
tone. 

At times a direct lesson on self- 
control may be very beneficial. If 
the discussion leading up to it is not 
rendered repulsive to the children, the method pre- 
sented in the following story is worthy of adoption. 


The Game 
of Self-Control 


EXAMPLE 


From the play-room came a seemingly endless hub- 
bub such as goes with what parents call, ‘‘tearing the 
house down.’’ Still the children’s mother chatted on 
unconecernedly, until the caller burst out: 

‘‘My goodness! How ean you let those children go 
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on so? When ours get on such a tear they get so 
excited they can’t sleep.’’ 

‘We had that trouble,’’ the mother answered ; ‘‘but 
since we have been playing ‘self-control’ they are 
getting over it.’’ 

She stepped to the door of the playroom and said, 
‘Ten minutes to five, children.”’ 

A few quiet seconds followed; then, as she closed 
the door, there was a wilder outburst than ever. 

‘“How do you play ‘self-control’?’’ the caller asked. 

‘“You’ll see,’’ was the answer. 

The din and excitement increased until the clock 
struck five and the mother once more announced the 
time at the playroom door. Then the noise stopped 
short as the mother returned to her caller, and a 
moment later the oldest boy followed her, nodded his 
flushed face toward the company and quietly sought 
out a favorite book. 

“What on earth has happened?’’ the caller asked. 

‘‘This is our ‘silent time,’ ’’ the mother answered. 
‘‘Come,’’ and she led the way to the playroom. 

Hiverything was quiet there. In one corner, the sec- 
ond boy, aged nine, was already absorbed in copying 
a simple drawing. The third boy sat at the table with 
a picture book, while his twin sister overhauled some 
doll clothes. And in the brightest corner the baby, 
aged three, was quietly amusing herself with some 
blocks.. 

“Silent time!’’ the caller said in amazement. “‘I 
should say it is! How do you do it?”’ 

‘‘Tt’s a game,’’ the mother explained. ‘‘It will last 
twenty minutes. Then the children will be free to 
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play together again, but not to create any more such 
disturbance today as they did awhile ago. But they 
won’t want to. They’ll be interested in other things 
by then, and the ‘silent time’ probably will extend 
into the evening. It generally does.’’ 

‘“But how do you get them to do it?’’ the caller 
asked, looking as if she couldn’t believe her senses. 

‘It’s a game—that’s all. Each tries to out-do the 
other in silent self-amusement. They say competition 
is the life of trade; in some ways it is the saving of 
nerves, too. At least I’ve found it so.’’ 
~ “T believe it!’’ said the caller fervently. 

The problem of self-control may be better dealt with 
by examining particular actions of children. We shall 
in fact discuss self-control in relation to the subjects of. 
Crying, Anger, Quarreling, Teasing and many related 
themes in this and the remaining volumes of the 
Course. Since the boy or girl is first started on the 
road toward or away from proper self-control by the 
methods used in managing the crying child, erying will 
be the first topic discussed. 


Clay t! y ere 
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CHAPTER II 


CRYING 


Behold who ever wept and in his tears was happier far 
than others in their smiles. 


—Petrarch. 


CRYING 


Crying is a privilege. Its most obvious use is as a 
signal of distress. A man or animal who had no asso- 
ciates would have little need to ery, because no one 
could respond to his appeal for protection or assistance. 

A secondary value in erying is that it occasionally 
furnishes relief to the nerves that have become over- 
wrought under distress. Many a one has longed 


‘*To cover my head now 
And have a good ery.’’ 


It will be obvious, therefore, that in attempting to 
teach self-control in crying, we are not hoping for a 
Spartan fortitude in our children, such as will forever 
suppress the ery. On the other hand, we hope to 
eliminate the excesses that injure health, mar the dis- 
position, and annoy those who hear. 


CRYING OF A YOUNG CHILD 


Nobody ever cries without a cause. That cause may 
be either physiological or psychological. Among the 
physiological causes we may enumerate: physical pain 
due to mechanical injury as, for instance, a pin, a 
button or a fall to the floor; pains due to bad health, 
as indigestion, colic, earache, toothache, and to dis- 
comfort caused by hunger, thirst and sleepiness. 
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Among psychological causes are fear, ill-temper and 
an acquired tendency to ery. 

In the present chapter, we shall treat only crying 
due to ill-temper, and habitual crying. Crying, due 
to fear, will be discussed later under the subject of 
‘‘Hears.’’ Crying, traceable to physiological causes, 
will be taken up in succeeding chapters on health. 


It would be greatly stretching the truth to say that 
one can easily distinguish the different kinds of cries. 
On the contrary, it is often very difficult to decide 
with accuracy just what is the real cause of crying in 
a certain case. However, there are specific symptoms 
in each case which are sufficiently apparent to a careful 
observer to make a diagnosis reasonably accurate. 

Looking for and immediately finding the cause of 
erying greatly helps to solve the difficulty. Make every 
effort to discover the chief cause; if 
you treat a child crying because of 
physical pain in the same way in which 
you manage a child suffering from ill-temper, your 
disposition of the case will be cruel and ineffective. 
A child erying from hunger may not know the cause 
of his discomfort; if you punish him as if he were 
rebellious you commit an inexcusable blunder. 

Aim, in the first place, to prevent the child from 
erying by removing as far as possible the probable 
causes. Then, by keeping a fairly close watch you 
can more easily find the special occasion that sets the 
baby to erying, despite your precautions. 

It may be granted that a certain amount of crying 
is good for a baby, but it would be foolish to allow him 
to cry for no other reason than to secure lung develop- 


Look for 
Causes 
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ment. The normal baby will be sufficiently exercised in 
this particular without making special provision for it. 

After a certain point not easily determined, the 
more a baby cries, the more he is being trained in rebel- 
lion instead of self-control. A long, severe crying fit 
is injurious to the entire nervous system. A hearty 
cry not over-strained, due to some physical pain, may 
be perfectly normal, and, if shortly hushed up when 
the pain ceases, will do no harm. 


EXAMPLE 


Baby Frank shrieked with all the lusty might of his 
three months of age. Never was there a greater outcry 
of indignant babyhood, and the amount of noise was 
truly astonishing. He lay, where his mother had placed 
him, in the middle of a great bed; and it was time, or 
should have been, for the visit of the Sand-Man. But 
he was protesting as vociferously as he could. He 
wanted to be played with and admired by the numer- 
ous aunts and uncles, who in one short week had upset 
all his regular habits. 

Now his mother had decided that such excess of 
play was not good for baby ; that he must return to the 
stupid round of healthful living. She attended to 
everything possible for his comfort, and then left him 
alone in the dark to go to sleep. 

Not so, thought his majesty. He just wouldn’t be 
ignored! He would get up! And he would so insist 
that she would have to give him his way! So he howled 
and shrieked and held his breath and did everything 
that a naughty baby could do. 

Fifteen minutes, twenty minutes—a full half hour 
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passed slowly before the child at last subsided from 
sheer exhaustion. 

All of this time his mother had been sitting outside 
of the bedroom door, gripping her hands convulsively, 
while the tears ran down her cheeks. She had endured 
the protests of loving relatives, who were inclined to 
think her cruel and hard-hearted, but, white and trem- 
bling from fatigue, she had held out until the bitter 
end. Baby must learn to mind and it would be easier 
now than later. 

The next night it was the same story over again, 
only the battle did not last quite so long. The follow- 
ing evening there were only a few whimpers and baby 
was off to slumber-land. 

After this, baby Frank had learned his lesson. He 
went willingly and happily to bed, and if he did not 
fall asleep immediately, he could be heard softly cooing 
and laughing to himself. 


COMMENTS — 


A word of vigorous caution must be spoken against 
any foolish plan of leaving a child alone to ery for 
hours. Not a few incidents have occurred in which 
the little one cried himself into the sleep of death. The 
names of these mothers and the harrowing details of 
their fatal blunder must not be recorded. 


I. The Cry of Ill-Temper 


The cry of ill-temper is usually accompanied by 
unmistakable signs indicating the cause. The legs 
are not drawn up to the stomach as when a baby suffers 
from colic. The hands are not brought up to the head 
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as often as in the case of ear-ache or other discomfort 
in the head. The child beats the air with feet and 
hands. The cry is loud and long; the child often stops 
to take breath and then gathers his strength to work 
up to the next climax of screams. 

The ideal way of managing such a ease is, of course, 
to guard against the causes of it in the very first in- 
stance. Hygienic regularity is the best defense against 
irritability in the baby. Second to this is care not to 
antagonize him where it is avoidable. Gentle move- 
ments and words reduce baby’s annoyances to a 
minimum. 

To cure the cry of irritation by merely attempting 
to hush it up each time without paying any attention 
to the conditions that occasioned the ery is a hopeless 
task. The barber prefers to avoid cutting his cus- 
tomer’s face to covering up wounds with court-plaster ; 
the physician gains more satisfaction in advising 
precautions than in administering drugs to cure a 
needless ailment; the farmer chooses to kill weeds 
rather than to bewail a small crop at the time of 
harvest. 

Let us use similar good sense in caring for the baby. 
All the natural functions of the body must be normal. 
Food must be wholesome, plentiful and clean. Sleep 
must be sufficient, restful, undisturbed, with abundant 
fresh air and out-of-doors if possible. Then there 
must be many calm and soothing words, cheerful smiles 
and restful movements on the part of the mother or 
other attendant. 

In ease a child has already established the habit of 
crying through ill-temper, we must seek some sort 
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of relief. All mental qualities are strengthened by 

exercise, habitual ill-temper included. Lack of expres- 

sion, on the other hand, weakens the 

once cave trait or habit. Therefore, if a child 

can be spared occasions of irritation, 

if ill-temper is not provoked in him, the accompanying 
habit of crying angrily can be gradually cured. 

Note these particular instructions: begin this very 
day with the ill-tempered, crying child and allow no 
occasion for crying at all where you can by any means 
avoid it. This is done by making sure that the baby 
has enough food and sleep and that he is contented or 
properly guided in his actions when awake. Be sure 
not to become annoyed in the least, no matter what the 
baby does; your own irritation can only cause more 
trouble and seriously impede your work of training. 

Many mothers have wondered why their baby began 
to ery when the infant’s arm (it may be) was sud- 
denly jerked, as it often is, by some 
thoughtless movement of the mother. 
Suppose some one from behind seizes 
your own arm and unexpectedly gives it a few rough 
jerks. The surprise and displeasure quickly produces 
an antagonism which can be controlled with difficulty. 
There is an immediate increase in the rate of blood cir- 
culation ; the whole body becomes prepared for defense 
and the thoughts come quick and plentifully; in a 
word, you are deeply agitated and aggrieved. All this 
transpires in the body of an infant when surprised 
and compelled to make an undesired movement. These 
Symptoms are distinct manifestations of ill-temper. 

Even when there is only the glimmer of thought, 


Antagonizing 


the Child 
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the nervous organism of a child responds to these 
states of calm comfort and of unendurable discomfort. 
Baby has a ‘‘way of his own’’; he is satisfied to use 
his muscles in certain habitual activities; he is angered 
when habitual action is interrupted. 

Think of the effect of one unexpected and intolerable 
seizure of your own arm or foot, then consider what 
must be the effect on the baby when a long series of 
distasteful, quick movements are brought to bear on his 
little body. It is no wonder that so many babies be- 
come hopelessly irritated and later get into the habit 
of having tantrums. Equally evident is it that the 
mother should speak to her baby gently and handle the 
child with constant consideration for his comfort. 

Babies often fall into ill-temper because of the delay 
in providing for them those things which they ought 
to be allowed to handle, use or enjoy. Needless delay 
in feeding or in removing discomfort prolongs the ery 
of ill-temper. Such delay undoes the work of eliminat- 
ing the erying habit. After you begin seriously to 
consider this whole problem you will discover causes 
of trouble hitherto unnoticed. 

Three successive babies of one mother all cried a 
few moments daily immediately upon being taken 
from their bath. In the bath they had almost com- 
plete freedom of movement unrestricted even by cloth- 
ing. They knew the discomforts of submitting to even 
the most careful handling while putting on garments. 
To make dressing occupy the least possible time and 
require the fewest possible movements, this mother, 
before taking the baby up for the bath, laid the clothes 
out so that they would be within easy reach in the 
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exact order in which they were to be put on. To relieve 
an excessive handling of the child when dressing him, 
the skirts were placed inside the dress and since the 
underskirts were made on little waists, the armholes 
were placed so as to meet those of the dress. And yet, 
because of certain necessary movements, each one of 
the three, from birth to the age of one year, daily cried 
& moment in protest when being dressed after the 
bath. 

A baby’s sensitiveness makes him susceptible to what 
to the parent are slight inconveniences. Is the dress 
too long or too tight? Has the child been left too long 
in the cab? Does the attempt of the older brother to 
hold the baby set up a fit of erying? Does a season 
of erying begin every time the cat comes in and passes 
by the baby? All these and many other questions must 
be answered and measures should be taken quickly 
to relieve disturbing conditions. 

In ease of neglect of some real need, it should be 
supplied as soon as possible, even though the baby has 

begun to cry because of this neglect of 

ta ae aby attention; otherwise the child will ery 

harder and harder until at last, per- 

haps when he is crying the loudest, he is rewarded by 

receiving due care. Under these latter circumstances, 

the child has received an effective lesson in erying. 

The next time he wants something he will begin the 
loud ery much sooner than before. 


EXAMPLE 


Mr. and Mrs. Atwater were missionaries in J apan. 
They lived in the interior, surrounded by Japanese. 
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A week after they moved to Yamada, Mrs. Atwater 
ealled O Riki San, her cook, and said, 

‘QO Riki San, have you been hearing a child cry 
by the hour every day since we’ve been here in 
Yamada ?”’ 

‘‘So desu (I have),’’ she answered. 

‘“Well, see that large house a little to the left of 
straight across the street from here? That’s where 
the ery comes from. The child must be suffering from 
some awful hurt. His tottering old grandmother often 
has him on her back. He’s a large child eight or nine 
years old. I’ve seen him erying. I wish you’d go over 
there and find out why he cries continually. Maybe 
we could do something for him.’’ 

O Riki San was gone for half an hour. When she 
returned she giggled and said: 

‘‘T’ve found out what’s the matter. He wants to 
ride on his grandmother’s back. They have a baby 
over there a month old and so, big enough to ride on 
his mother’s back. Jiro San, aged four, used to ride 
on her back, and Taro, aged eight at that time, rode on 
his grandmother’s back. Now that the baby has Jiro’s 
place, Jiro has Taro’s place, so that leaves nobody to 
earry Taro. For that reason he howls by the hour. 
About twice a day his grandmother gives up to him 
and carries him awhile. They say he cries as soon as 
he gets up until she carries him. After dinner he 
again cries until she gives him another ride.’’ 

Patiently, persistently and effectually that little, 
feeble grandmother taught that big boy to ery most 


of the day by giving him every day just what he 
eried for. 
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Baby finds other ways of enslaving his mother, as 

in the matter of being rocked or carried or cuddled. 

Many a mother has, in a very true 

Firmness sense, been trained to be a slave to 

her baby. The baby, in his innocent 

wisdom, knows how to take advantage of her thought- 
lessness and to control his mother by his cries. 

Never give in to the ery after it reaches the stage 
of illttemper. You will regret it later if you do. On 
the very first day begin to train the child right. Do not 
rock him to sleep or walk the floor with him. You will 
not wish to keep up these habits for long so do not 
commence them. 

A child does not long demand that which he does 
not get. If he finds that it is possible for him to get 
what he wants even once in a great while by a noisy 
demonstration, he will try it often; but if he never 
succeeds he will not attempt it more than a few times. 
Even a child who has been spoiled, and has long suc- 
ceeded by loud voiced methods, will drop them with 
surprising promptness when he finds that his efforts are 
fruitless. 

Never give an object to a child while he is erying for 
it. In ease he cries for some definite thing of no great 
value, take hold of his arms and say, ‘‘Do you want 
this? Well, you must stop erying first. Here, take 
this handkerchief and wipe your eyes.’’ Help the 
child to wipe away the tears, smile. Then give him 
what he wants. 

It is, moreover, wise for you to be firm for your 
present comfort in raising your child ; then, as he grows 
older he will not become capricious and unmanageable. 
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A child very soon learns to know his mother’s weakness, 
and, if possible, becomes the ruler instead of the one 
ruled. 

The mother who thinks that the way to make her 
children love her is to cater to all their whims is 
laboring under a pitiful delusion. The children 
of such a mother do not love her but actually 
seem (if one may judge by their actions) to despise 
her. 

In establishing the habit of sleep at a regular time, 
let us say in the afternoon, circumstances must be 
Rete Condens made as congenial as possible. A dark- 

Favorable ened room should be used. Do not 

eee ee unduly excite the child immediately 
before putting him to bed. Do not let him alter your 
plan by any sort of demonstration. The act of carry- 
ing him to a given place, when repeated, soon comes 
to be a signal to the baby that you want him to go to 
sleep. Be firm at every stage of these preparations. 
When laying the child down, expect him to stay on the 
bed. Do not take him up again when a whimper is 
heard as you will then be teaching him to ery. You 
may wisely take one of his hands and stroke it rhyth- 
mically while you hum some lullaby. 

If after taking all precautions in trying to keep the 
child from crying, he begins to cry, overcome the out- 

What toDo After Durst by transferring his attention to 
a Cry Is something which will arouse his inter- 
tars est. In the first place be sure not to 

make the mistake of telling the child to be quiet; 
because when you say, ‘‘Stop erying,’’ you are dealing 
with obedience. To give this command and then allow 
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the child to continue crying is to give him a lesson in 
disobedience as well as in erying. 

Just as in teaching obedience to any other kind of a 
command, you must have a direct check on disobedi- 
ence. In other words, when you tell the child to stop 
crying, you must be prepared to compel him to stop. 
If you cannot do this, do not give the command. There 
are different ways of compelling silence. The one most 
commonly used is not only undesirable, but often posi- 
tively harmful; this is the time- (dis) honored ‘‘spank- 
ing method.’’ 


Lesson 1 
AIM 


To induce a child to stop the cry of anger. 


PREPARATION 


In an easily accessible place in the child’s play-room 
keep certain attractive playthings not in daily use. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


When the child cries from anger, leave him where 
he is, but quickly procure an unaccustomed plaything. 
Let your manner and words be perfectly calm and 
cheerful as you present to his notice this object. Talk 
about the plaything. Call attention to its points of 
attraction for the child, such as color, eyes, ears, ete. 

If he continues to ery, leave the new plaything within 

his reach and give no further heed to his crying. He - 
- will soon take up the object so left. 

When his attention is absorbed in this plaything, by 
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use of which you diverted him, remove if possible the 
object or condition which angered him. 

Do not take him from the place where he became 
angry unless you are unable otherwise to remove or 
change the condition which caused his outbreak of 
temper. Do not refer to his trouble or ask him not 
to cry. 


COMMENTS 


We do not wish to teach a child that he must leave 
a given situation if it arouses his temper. He should 
be taught to change his thought to something pleasant 
when the unbearably unpleasant confronts him. 

By saying, ‘‘Don’t ery,’’ ‘‘That’s too bad”’ ete., we 
keep his attention fastened upon the disagreeable and 
prolong his ill-feelings. 

Do not ‘‘yell’’ at a child who is in another room. 
Do one of two things: either let him alone, paying 
absolutely no more attention to him 
than if he were not present, or take 
some definite action to stop his crying ; 
in case you decide upon the latter, go at the task with 
firmness and determination, not in anger. 

In case you are too busy to deal properly with the 
angry child, let him entirely alone. Children like to 
attract attention ; this accounts for much misbehavior. 
Many a child who frequently has crying and kicking 
spells will very quickly cease these small indulgences 
when he realizes no one is paying any attention to him. 
If a child under a year old gets into the habit of crying 
impatiently to be taken up but is quiet as soon as you 
take him, the conditions indicate that there is nothing 


Deal with Temper 
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seriously the matter with him; in such a case put him 
where you want him to be, then begin to entertain 
him with something which will arouse his curiosity. 
As soon as he becomes interested, leave him, without 
attracting any more attention to yourself than 
necessary. 

It is only a mismanaged child who indulges in pro- 
longed crying from irritation and petulancy. Perhaps 
parents who have ruined the habits of their child in 
this way cannot expect to cure him without a great 
deal of assistance. Note how a neighbor helped a 
mother out of a predicament of this sort in the follow- 
ing instance. 


EXAMPLE 


By the time Ralph was eight years old he was utterly 
beyond his mother’s control. He ran away continu- 
ally, lied to her, was exceedingly impudent and would 
do nothing she asked of him. In despair she let him 
go away with a lady, Mrs. Dixon, of whom he was 
very fond and who had been a teacher for many 
years before she was married. She had never had 
any children of her own but was very fond of those 
she met. 

Mrs. Dixon never ordered Ralph to do anything, 
never raised her voice in speaking to him, and never 
gave in after she had once said, ‘‘No.”’ 

He had been with her just two weeks when the 
novelty began to wear off. One rainy day he came in 
from school, wet and cold, but determined to go over 
to see Henry (a new playmate) and play in his 
tent. 
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‘‘No, Ralph, it’s raining and you’re wet now. Take 
off your shoes and put on some dry ones. Youll catch 
cold if you don’t.’’? Mrs. Dixon’s tone was quiet and 
her voice, pleasant. 

‘“‘I won’t. I’m going over to Henry’s,’’ and Ralph 
started for the door. 

But Mrs. Dixon was expecting just this and was too 
quick for him. She stood in the door, barring his 
way. 

‘‘Suppose you read your new story book this after- 
noon, instead. Don’t you think that would be better ?”’ 
The tone was still pleasant but something in her face 
made Ralph afraid to argue further with her. He 
burst into a howl, kicking and screaming at the top 
of his voice. 

About three minutes of this performance usually 
brought his mother down upon him, after which he 
had his own way. But Mrs. Dixon merely went on 
with her work. He screamed for fifteen minutes, until 
he was quite tired out. He could not exactly explain 
why he did not bolt for the door. Something seemed 
to hold him back, though apparently Mrs. Dixon was 
not paying the slightest attention to him. 

At length he relapsed into occasional gulping sobs. 
Mrs. Dixon rose and put his book into his hands. He 
threw it violently away and resumed his scream- 
ing. She went back to her seat and continued her 
sewing. 

Fully twenty minutes later, a forlorn little figure 
crawled across the floor to her feet and lay there, 
abject. She let him lie there awhile, and then said 
gently, ‘‘ Your dry shoes are in your closet, Ralph, and 
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there’s a piece of bread and butter on the kitchen table 
for you.”’ 

In a few moments a quiet, tear-stained, little boy, in 
dry shoes, was munching bread and butter and looking 
at his story book. 

It took several such battles before the day was won. 
But in every case, Mrs. Dixon stuck firmly to her origi- 
nal statement while Ralph gradually came to under- 
stand that when she said a thing she meant it and that 
petulant crying was entirely useless. He became the 
most tractable and even-tempered of children, to the 
great astonishment and profit of his mother. 

In conclusion, we may review the chief items in our 
instructions. Guard against provoking anger and un- 
necessarily constraining the child to cry. Grant a 
favor that must be given while the child cries, when 
the ery first begins instead of awaiting the climax of 
the passion. However, postponement to a time when 
the crying has ceased is by far the more preferable. 
Bring the crying to an end by presenting another 
attraction as a substitute for the one cried for. Make 
full provision for avoiding irritating conditions. Deal 
firmly without antagonizing a child, when attempting 
to cure the ill-tempered cry. 


II. The Cry of Habit 


The ery of habit, instead of being energetic, spas- 
modic and accompanied by wild movements, is a pro- 
longed, lazy ery. Such a cry is to the ery of temper as 
a mile race is to a hundred-yard dash. A slower pace 
is set in the cry of habit as if it might be an all day 
affair. While this ery generally has an immediate 
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cause, yet the child often cries long after he has for- 
gotten the occasion of his discomfort. 

We have seen babies, after taking a tumble or bump- 
ing their heads slightly, ery for twenty minutes in 
the presence of several women. The 
cry is caused by pain following an 
accident. The good women realize 
this; they believe, however, that pain is a perfectly 
justifiable cause for crying. But why does the baby 
continue to ery after, in all probability, he has for- 
gotten the pain—that is a question in most minds. 

Any child psychologist knows the reason—too much 
attention has been given to the baby. His little pain 
has been exaggerated in his mind by the comforting 
words and actions of mother and friends. They have 
kept the memory of the incident alive in the child’s 
mind instead of doing all in their power to turn the 
baby’s thoughts in another direction. 

The wise mother foreseeing the effect of this over- 
attention will announce that she will take the baby a 
moment. In another room, alone with 
the child, leading his mind away from 
the hurt, not suggesting in any way 
that the suffering is serious, her child will be quiet in 
at least one fourth the time that the child cried in 
presence of his audience. A mother who treats her 
baby’s pains in this way will not give the ery of habit 
an opportunity to develop. 

Very few childish mishaps are serious enough to 
deserve extended sympathy ; even though accompanied 
by pain, there is nothing gained by letting the child 
Suppose you consider the accident an important matter, 


How Cry of Habit 
Is Often Started 


How to Stop 
Cry of Habit 
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Make it a rule to minister promptly and adequately 
to any hurts that may have been experienced. Treat 
a serious injury instantly with great care ; pass rapidly 
over a small one. If a child cuts himself with a knife, 
say, ‘‘I’ll put some medicine on the cut and wrap 
up your finger and it will soon be all right.’’ In the 
case of the slighter accidents, heed them quickly and 
pass on to some diverting object. 

Says one mother: ‘‘I kept a supply of bandages 
when my children were small. They came to me when- 
ever hurt with a pin scratch or a skinned knee. AS 
soon as the injured place was bandaged, the child 
always considered the incident closed. Even if he felt 
any pain afterward, he went back to play, believing it 
would soon be all right.’’ 

There are good reasons for the procedure just rec- 
ommended. It is unsafe for a parent to form the habit 
of being indifferent to a child’s cry. Crying is a nat- 
ural warning to a mother; she can usually only with 
creat difficulty train herself to ignore her baby’s cry 
and she should not do so; in a large percentage of cases 
the baby actually deserves attention and may suffer 
fatally for lack of it. 

By giving prompt attention to his first ery for help, 
you will teach the baby to trust that his call will be 
heeded. When he once learns that the short ery is 
sufficient to bring relief, he will relinquish the pro- 
longed howl. The child can be satisfied by prompt 
action and his interest fed with suitable diversions. 

Therefore, if the habit of mind leading to the pro- 
longed ery is to be broken up, a good habit must be 
substituted. This desirable habit seems to be the 
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acquisition of habitual confidence that misfortunes 
will be promptly and adequately removed. 


EXAMPLE 


The following case was reported some time ago: a 
little girl would cry nearly all the time, except when 
her older brother was in charge. It was discovered that 
he used the method of blowing into the baby’s mouth 
each time she began to ery, with the result that she 
became perfectly quiet whenever he took care of her. 
While this method is not sanitary and is not recom- 
mended, yet the question arises as to why it succeeded. 
The idea in it, that of diverting the child’s atten- 
tion, 1s a practical point which has already been 
discussed. 

Not long ago in the village of Stanford, Mr. and 
Mrs. Philip Coddington brought their three children 

to the Children’s Day exercises in the 

aaa M. H. Church. Mr. Coddington took 

the baby girl on his lap and when the 

exercises began, in order to keep her quiet, he showed 

her some bright coins. Of course she wanted to handle 

them. Seeing his mistake in showing her something 

which she dared not drop, he put the coins back into his 
pocket and handed her his hat. 

Naturally she tried to put the hat on his head. This 
embarrassed him. He quickly jerked her arm down. 
She cried with indignation. 

Thinking to quiet her, he bounced her on his knee; 
then, that failing, he shook her. She only cried the 
harder. 

He took his hat and baby and stalked out of the 
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church, spanked her, quieted her and brought her 
back. . 

Only a few minutes elapsed before he corrected her 
again, made her ery and took her out and spanked her 
a second time. 

Amusement was seen on the faces of some as the 
noise of the conflict between them reached the audi- 
ence. 

Again he brought her into the church. Soon after- 
ward she cried again. The whole family left the church 
at this juncture and spent the rest of the evening at 
home. 

Merely to state the facts in the above incident is to 
enlighten one as to the correct procedure in taking 
care of a young child where silence is required. The 
child should be allowed to handle something if walking 
and talking is prohibited. Common sense would dic- 
tate that something that can neither roll nor make a 
noise when dropped would be a proper object to offer a 
child where noise cannot be permitted. 

A three-year-old child played one entire church ses- 
sion with four sheep, two inches long, cut from plain 
white paper. A singing book half opened and set up 
on the care-taker’s lap, like a tent, and two handker- 
chiefs helped in the play. Before the session began the 
care-taker put the sheep into the tent one by one and 
said, ‘‘Now they have gone to bed.’’ The child sat a 
moment very quietly to let them sleep, then hauled 
them out. When she tired of putting them in and out 
of the tent the woman in charge laid the sheep down 
on her lap in a row and placed a handkerchief over 
them for a cover, letting only their noses and eyes 
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peek out. This so amused the child that she put them 
to bed thus over and over. 

Mr. Coddington presented two things—the coins and 
hat—to his child, only immediately to take both rudely 
and forcibly away. This naturally antagonized her 
and caused her to ery. 

He reached the climax of absurdity when he whipped 
her. She could not possibly understand what caused 
the punishment. She proved this by repeatedly erying 
after each spanking. 

A child who is restless is either ill or has an abun- 
dance of healthy, surplus energy. In the former case, 
he should not be taken into an assemblage of people ; 
in the latter case, an unusual amount of good, vigorous 
exercise just before quiet is required is a help in main- 
taining silence. 


CRYING OF AN OLDER CHILD 


To cure the cry of habit in children over four years 
of age, the use of preventive measures followed by 
encouragement is advised. Treat and speak to the 
child in such a way that he will not have occasion to 
ery for any long period. In the evening, when he is in 
perfectly good humor, say, ‘‘John, you did well today ; 
you are getting so big now that you don’t ery at all 
anymore. You didn’t cry asingle time this whole day. 
In this particular you have acted just like a grown up 
man or woman. Grown up people do not ery. You 
are going to be like a grown up man tomorrow, too, 
aren’t you?”’ 
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It is obviously absurd for parents to scold their 
children when they are in the wrong mood. Yet it 1s 
a common thing for parents, when 
ee ares ae their children are taking a crying spell, 
to remind them that grown persons 
do not behave that way. In training children, always 
remember that feeling predominates over reason. 
Never try to reason with a child who is not in the 
proper mood. In most cases it is better not to say 
anything at all. But when the child is not crying and 
does not even feel like crying, then lodge your idea 
if you want it to have a good effect. 

Try to keep near enough to your child so that you 
can hear the first whimper he makes; then quiet him 
at once. If he has fallen down, go to him and say, 
‘‘We can fix it all right John, let’s see now.’’ Take 
your handkerchief and wipe the tears from his eyes, 
brush his arms a little with your hands and assume that 
the incident is closed; probably the child will think 
nothing more about it. 

Not only encourage the child at the end of the day 
(perhaps at bed time) to act like a man as suggested 
above; but next morning, when you see he is in good 
spirits, talk about it again. Say, ‘‘I am certainly proud 
of you—you are getting so big and you don’t ery any 
more.’’ It is not necessary to memorize these words; 
get the idea of encouragement well in your mind and 
keep impressing this suggestion on his mind whenever 
you have a good opportunity and he is in a receptive 
mood. This idea of instilling thoughts about crying 
when the child is content is far from being a foolish 
idea; it is, on the contrary, the secret of success. 
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Any child who cries habitually after he has entered 
school should be examined as to his health. The asso- 
ciation with many other children who are not crying 
will keep any normal child from the practice unless he 
is not feeling well or the pupils make fun of him. The 
teacher should prevent the latter. Children even in 
their early ‘teens occasionally ery at the slightest 
provocation but in most cases the crying is due either 
to ill-health or to the fact that other pupils are teasing 
them. Both of these causes need attention. 


Ss 
es 


CHAPTER III 


ANGER AND ILL-TEMPER 


Anger is momentary madness, so control your passion or 


it will control you. 
—Horace. 


ANGER AND ILL-TEMPER 


What is anger? It is an instinctive emotion com- 
mon to the race. Every child is born with the instinct 
expressing itself in anger. 

The emotions in young people are more apt to be 
explosive than those of adults. In children who can- 
not talk, violent anger is more common than in older 
ones. This may be due to lack of practice in self- 
control or to the fact that talking tends to give relief 
to ‘‘feelings.’’ One may easily observe that violent 
passions become more and more controlled as the child 
grows older. 

The only reasonable excuse for anger is defense, 
either against physical or moral injury. You may be 
justified in your anger when your own body or that of 
another is endangered ; when the principles for which 
you would give your life are condemned. 

Consequently our aim must not be to rid the child 
of anger, but rather to teach him to regard it as a 
virtue, at the same time avoiding, as much as possible, 
its wrongful use. It is a regrettable fact that so very 
few grown people make good use of this emotion, but 
because of it, make themselves disagreeable and often 
ridiculous. An adult is to be greatly pitied who has 
not been taught self-control; who is much concerned 
about other people’s jealous gossip, making mountains 
of distress out of molehills, and forever thinking about 
‘‘oetting even’’ with this or that person for selfish 
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satisfaction. There is too much in this world that is 
good and fine without wasting time in unpleasant 
thoughts. 

In discussing the topics of moral training and sym- 
pathy, you will find how the emotion of anger can be 
wisely used. A child is indulging wrongly in anger 
when he loses his self-control, and becomes enraged or 
speaks angry words. 


Angry Words 


Nothing is ever gained by speaking in anger. One 
of the very best things that you can teach a child is 
that he need never speak in a passion. Teach him either 
to use kind words or to keep silent. Even though you 
do not expect perfect results, strive toward perfection. 
Your efforts will surely be rewarded. There is scarcely 
anything more degrading to character than to be con- 
tinually biased by ill-temper. He who is angry pro- 
vokes others to anger. Such a person cannot be truly 
happy, and is not so well thought of by others as is 
one who has been taught self-control. 

How shall we teach self-control? How ghall we 
keep a child from developing a bad temper? Common 
Sense indicates our starting point. Bad temper is the 
natural result of certain causes. If we can remove 
these causes our problem is practically solved. There 
are seven prominent causes, any one of which may be 
the principal or contributory reason for outbursts of 
temper : namely, physical discomfort, natural tempera- 
ment, Opposition, unusual surroundings, unpleasant 


surprises, lodging wrong Suggestions, example of 
parents. 
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Whenever a child that is usually good humored is 
found to be in a bad temper, his unusual mood should 
immediately suggest the possibility of 
illness as an explanation. In such a 
case, be wise enough not to allow any 
clash of wills. A child fed upon stimulating foods is 
likely to have an irritable and excitable temper. It 
is often easy to note the effects of indigestion upon 
moods. The logical thing to do is to be exceedingly 
careful about the child’s diet. By giving him pure, 
wholesome food, prohibiting the use of meats and sea- 
sonings, you will find a remarkable difference in his 
behavior, especially in his tendency to show anger. 

You should consider all occasions of fatigue as con- 
ducive to violent emotions. Whenever a child, for any 
reason, does not get to bed on time at night, or loses his 
regular day-time nap, a state of fretting or display of 
temper will result unless you are able to avoid this 
natural consequence by handling the child with un- 
usual care. 

See that his room is well ventilated both day and 
night, and that the child has plenty of exercise. All 
of these things are vitally important in teaching self- 
control. 

Natural temperament is a cause which cannot, of 
course, be removed, but it can be modified by training. 
A child’s general disposition is de- 
pendent not only upon his own pecu- 
liar organic nervous system, but also 
upon the number of unpleasant experiences which he 
has undergone. <A child who is often provoked and 
made angry will show it in his disposition, no matter 
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what his natural temperament may be; and a child 
who has the advantage of a cheerful atmosphere and 
is led to exercise his better qualities of mind will just 
as surely improve in disposition, regardless of natural 
temperament. 

Certainly, very few parents want their children to 
cultivate bad dispositions, and yet how many parents 
are actually modifying their children’s natural tem- 
peraments in the wrong direction. Their treatment is 
tending to develop that which they are trying to 
suppress. 

In case you have a child of sanguine temperament, 
that is, an unusually active child, who turns his head 
quickly in response to every noise, moves his eyes rest- 
lessly, and when he learns to walk, does not stop in 
any place more than a few moments, guard him ecare- 
fully against all excessive stimulation. He should hear 
as little noise as possible and should not be noticed-by 
other members of the family any more than is 
necessary. 

The phlegmatic child has just the opposite nature. 
He is slow, pays little attention to his surroundings but 
sleeps a great deal of the time. You should stimulate 
this child in different ways. Let him have plenty of 
cold air and cold water. Give him plenty of exercise 
and stimulate his curiosity by unusual appeals to his 
sense of seeing, hearing, tasting, etc., in order to bal- 
ance his natural slowness. 

If you have a child who easily flies into fits of pas- 
sion or extreme rage, screaming, winking rapidly and 
kicking the air, you have a child with a choleric tem- 
perament. In case of a very severe ‘‘spell,’’ the best 
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thing you can do is to leave the room at once, not letting 
the child know that you are paying any further atten- 
tion to him. Any kind of punishment for such out- 
bursts is cruelty. Children of this type must not be 
exposed to circumstances likely to inflame their 
passions. 

The child of this temperament is not easily excited, 
but often, without any apparent cause, he will show 
signs of depression. A child of this type is especially 
injured by being awakened frem sleep. Lack of sleep 
seems to stimulate his natural disposition. Be -sure 
quickly to remove any cause of erying. <A child of 
this type is over-sensitive to injustice, especially to him- 
self, and will often brood over a supposed wrong with 
strong resentment. When the child is old enough, have 
him form the habit of talking to you freely so that you 
can know his thoughts and keep him from misunder- 
standing you. 

The four familiar types of natural temperament 
(described above) are extreme. In most children a 

combination of two or more types is 
sates often found. The hints that have been 
given in regard to the treatment of 
each, however, will help you to understand what would 
be fitting for a mixed type. An ideal type of an adult 
is one who thinks and responds quickly to situations 
when haste is necessary and who takes time to think 
slowly and carefully in situations where deliberation 
is required. Your aim, therefore, should be to modify 
your child’s natural mode of reaction in the direction 
of this ideal. 
Even though you do not care to remember the char- 
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acteristics of each type of natural temperament, 
it does no harm to note their essential differences. 
The way in which this Course deals with the idea 
of individual differences was stated in Book I. 
Treat each child according to his present activities. 
This is all that is necessary. A child’s disposition 
amounts to nothing apart from its expression in 
action. 

As the result of frequent opposition, restriction or 
wrong treatment, a child may respond to a reasonable 

demand even in’an unpleasant man- 
Opposition ner. The proper way to deal with a 
child who is inclined to be very noisy 

and mischievous is to keep him busy. 

The continual use of ‘‘don’t’’ to a child will result 
in disobedience or ill-temper unless, along with the - 
‘‘don’t,’’ you often indulge him in something which 
is equally as attractive as that which must be for- 
bidden. 

Anger or ill-temper aroused by parents in an attempt 
to ‘‘break the will’’ of a child has no cure but the 
adoption of an entirely different method of teaching 
obedience. In order to exhibit the lack of wisdom in 
this method, the following incident is presented. 


EXAMPLE 


Carl was learning the alphabet. His four-year-old 
brain was very active and his general disposition, sen- 
sitive. After some difficulty with the letter ‘‘G’’ he 
seemed about to form the habit of omitting it. ‘‘It’s 
an ugly letter. I won’t try to say it any more,’’ was 
Carl’s dictum. The mother had been anticipating a 
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contest on some sey or nd ean aie ae be- 
heved would be no small affair. 

Despite her dispassionate arguments on the need 
for the letter and on the growing difficulty if he post- 
_poned learning it, Carl made no move away from his 
firm refusal. She left him by himself to fight out the 
battle, occasionally asking him if he was strong enough 
to conquer the ugly letter. Mother and child remained 
in the room continuously for two whole days; late in 
the afternoon of the third day, Carl came walking with 
great firmness to his mother and said: 

‘‘Mama, G! G! G!’’ and then burst into a fit of 
crying. During the next six years, at least, there 
was no further contest of this sort. Carl was tractable, 
obedient and trustworthy. 

This is held up by a recent writer. as an excellent 
example of ‘‘breaking a child’s will.’’ The method 
‘“solved’’ the problem, but at too great a price. 

There was ay need for Carl to develop his difficulty 
into a ‘‘erisis.’’ The mother unfortunately held the 
alphabet matter over her son’s head in an entirely 
unnecessary fashion. By all means, as soon as she 
discovered that a habit of omission was being formed, 
she should have dropped the teaching and not allowed 
him to come to the point of refusal. 

Even a novice in child study knows that many times 
a child comes upon these difficulties in learning, that a 
senseless habit can be formed by ill-timed drilling, and 
that a mental tangle can become a great bugbear for 
a young child. 

The whole episode turns on the ridiculously small 
point of a child’s difficulty in pronunciation ; the de- 
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velopment of resistance is forced upon the child by an 
unskillful mother. 

A child of four will forget a matter of a difficult 
pronunciation if there is no repetition of the exercise. 
If let alone, at six years, Carl would fall into the cor- 
rect habit along with other children and there would 
have been no weakening of his better self by a very 
unnatural contest. 

In spite of all that the mother says, this event stands 
out in the boy’s memory as a time of contest, antag- 
onism and sorrow. He is not proud of it. He is 
rivetted to a false method of winning his moral vic- 
tories; he is insecure in his defense against evil. The 
whole affair is a tragedy. 

Instead of any ‘‘breaking of the will’’ parents 
should employ a gradual bending of the child in the 
direction of their wishes. This will obviate these ter- 
rible stresses with their inevitable development of evil 
passions. 

_ A word, spoken in anger, rouses anger in the one 
spoken to. Something said by a parent in the wrong 
spirit seems almost automatically to 
ree oars set up the same spirit in the child. He 
responds either with violent words or 
unkind thoughts. Never speak to a child in anger. 
Speak kindly and he will respond accordingly. Apply 
this method not only once, but make use of it in all your 
relations with the child. The effort required is small 
and will show immediate, good results. Never allow 
yourself to be upset when your child is angry. Keep 
yourself calm. 
On account of tactlessness, a parent may force a child 
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to comply with his command. Resentment and ill- 
temper are often unnecessarily prolonged as a natural 
result. 

In case you are away from home and your baby 
seems to be fretful and cross, it is possible that he may 
be homesick. Babies are very suscep- 
tible to the unusual, and, when in a 
state of discomfort, more easily become 
ill-tempered than when in their usual surroundings. 
It is a good idea, in case you are going to be absent 
from home for a considerable length of time, to take 
along with you a few of the child’s playthings. 

Avoid giving a child unpleasant surprises. They 
are often a cause of obstinacy. A child must be given 
time to adjust himself to a new or especially to an 
unpleasant command. Very often, permanent ob- 
stinacy is occasioned by sudden and frequent inter- 
ruptions of the child’s play, as well as by commands 
which show too much severity. A child may learn that 
obstinacy is a help in warding off big tasks. 

Whenever you want your child to do something 
difficult or tedious, tell him some time beforehand so 

that he may be prepared for it and 
A daesaboainigs Mind oxpect to do it when the time comes. 

By doing this you will not seem to 
conflict with your child’s immediate plans, and at the 
same time you put him into a mood to help you when 
an occasion arises. In other words, you aid him to 
make up his mind to do the thing when you first sug- 
gest it; then when the time comes, the contest will be 
with himself instead of with you. This will tend to 
develop self-control. 


Unusual 
Surroundings 
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Never let yourself be drawn into a dispute with your 
child after he becomes angry, and, as a consequence, 
refuses to do something which you have requestéd him 
to do. If you do, you are helpless; that is to say, the 
child’s mind is then in a condition unfavorable to 
clear reasoning. A parent should realize this fact and 
try to get the child’s mind back into its normal con- 
dition instead of forcing him to act against his will. 


Aid Child to Form Decision 


While it is true that we can force a child to do 
almost anything with his hands, what do we gain by it? 
Whatever the outcome may be, we lose more than we 
gain. In the first place, to force a child against his 
will, puts him in a mood which we have been trying 
to avoid. Secondly, the same thing will have to be 
repeated the next time, unless the child, simply through 
fear of rough handling, does the thing we ask. This 
is a low motive for his obedience, and the child would 
not obey if he were strong enough, physically, to defend 
himself. But while it is useless—even worse than 
useless—to try to force a child to obey, you can aid 
him to form right decisions. 

There are two ways in which you can aid your child 
to decide to do what you want him to do. The first 

How to Aid Chilg 18 the common sense method. To illus- 
to Make Right trate: suppose you have given your 
yenen little son, five or six years of age, per- 
mission to go to visit his grandmother for an hour. 
While he is changing his shoes, he is getting his mind 
firmly set upon going and having a good time. When 
he is almost ready to leave, you see someone coming 
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down the street to visit him. This means that he must 
stay at home a while. 

Now to announce to your son, abruptly, that he 
must take off his coat and stay at home with the visitor, 
would cause obstinacy. Let us analyze the situation. 
Why would this cause obstinacy? He has his mind set 
upon doing something which will bring pleasure, and 
to be told suddenly that he will not be allowed to enjoy 
that pleasure is provoking. 

But suppose you were to suggest some even greater 
pleasure, which your boy might enjoy at home; would 

that cause obstinacy? It would not. 

Indirect Method Then the ‘‘common sense way’’ is 

plain. Instead of telling the boy he 
eannot go over to grandmother’s, tell him that Jim 
likes to fly kites, how many marbles Jim has, and about 
the pony Jim wants to get sometime. After telling 
about Jim’s achievements and interests (which must, 
of course, coincide with your own son’s interests) have 
your son come a little closer to you, and, in a confident 
tone, suggest that it might be a good plan to visit Jim 
while there is opportunity and go over to grand- 
mother’s after Jim leaves, explaining, that in this way, 
he will have the privilege of visiting Jim and grand- 
mother both. 

The illustration gives you the idea as to how to lead 
your child to choose wisely. Call his attention to the 
facts which show that it is really a great privilege for 
him to do the very thing you want him to do. 
This will take a little more of your time than merely 
to say, ‘‘ Take off your coat and stay at home,’’ but if 
you are trying to cure obstinacy in your child, the 
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result is well worth your time. Obstinacy can be grad- 
ually overcome by carefully preparing the child’s mind 
to accept with happiness whatever must be done. 

The second way may be called direct method. Meet 
the first sign of obstinacy with firmness. Do not be 

annoyed. Do not show anger. Do 

Direct Method not raise your voice. Do not make 

impatient movements. Simply be slow 
and firm. Give your words time to have effect. In 
case you are giving a command to a child that is some- 
what inclined to be obstinate, pause a second between 
each of your words. This is important. It fills the 
child with curiosity. It gives him time to think clearly. 

In using the direct method of forestalling obstinacy, 
the child must be made to realize that his stubbornness 
is working directly against his own 
interests. To illustrate: suppose your 
son is standing at the door, as before, 
ready to go to grandmother’s. Sit down on a chair 
and say to him, ‘‘Harold, come here.’’ Pause a few 
moments after he reaches your knee. Then say, ‘‘I 
want to explain something. We have a ealler this 
morning. It is Jim. I am going to ask you to play 
with Jim this forenoon and we will go over to grand- 
mother’s this afternoon.’’ 

Do not make the mistake of trying to take off his 
coat at this point. That would be almost sure to antag- 
onize him. Let him decide for himself to do what you 
suggest. Smile and expect him to do what you say. 
In case you see there is the least chance of the boy 
starting to pout say, ‘‘Of course, you do not have to 
go over to grandmother’s with me this afternoon, only 


Suggest Some 
Alternative 
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I should like to have you go with me because we could 
have so much fun.’’ 

Do not say, in so many words, that if he does not 
behave properly he will not be able to go to his grand- 
mother’s, but show by your firm attitude that it would 
be out of the question to let him go to grandmother’s 
if he did not first entertain Jim. 


EXAMPLE 2 


Some years ago Mrs. Granberry of Tennessee was 
giving a luncheon in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Deardorff, 
who had recently come from Illinois to teach in the 
Manchester Academy. Of course Dr. Dryden, the 
Principal of the Academy, was there. 

Ten minutes before the guests were called to the 
dining room two-year-old Elizabeth Deardorff, who 
was running about in the yard, came upon what was to 
her an ideal plaything, a tub full of rain water on the 
eround at the corner of the house. 

Quick as a wink her little hands went into it as a 
joyful little laugh reached the ears of her mother. 

‘‘Blizabeth has found something she likes,’’ said 
Mrs. Deardorff as she went to see what it was. 

It was obvious that Elizabeth must not at this time 
play in this tub of water. She naturally wanted to do 
so and she broke into a ery of decided ill-temper when 
her mother picked her up from that spot. 

Now Elizabeth loved flowers. 

Glaneing about for a substitute for the tub of water, 
Mrs. Deardorff saw a row of magnificent blooms along 
the yard fence. It was only the work of half a minute 
to take Elizabeth to the flowers and have her admiring 
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them. The tub of water was forgotten. At the lunch- 
eon table a heated discussion arose as to the wisdom of 
Mrs. Deardorff’s method of getting Elizabeth to let 
the water alone. 

Principal Dryden argued that the method was wholly 
wrong. Said he, ‘‘ You must teach that child to mind 
now or you never can. You should have stayed right 
there by her and slapped her hands every time she put 
them into the water; it should have been done with 
increasing severity. She would have finally given up. 
Let her cry! That won’t hurt her. You must show a 
child who is master.’’ 

Said her mother, ‘‘Elizabeth’s temper is very easily 
aroused. She becomes frantic to have her own way. 
I expect that tendency toward violent ill-temper grad- 
ually to disappear for lack of expression. I am taking 
a step in the right direction every time I save her from 
an outbreak of ill-temper by calling her attention to 
something else.’’ 

‘*But she didn’t even know you didn’t want her to 
play in the water.’’ 

‘“Why should she? She has great fun playing 
in her daily bath. Why should she be confused as 
to whether or not she might put her hands into 
water ?’’ | 

‘‘But she’ll go right back to it.’’ 

‘*No, I’ll be right here to save her from that.’’ 

‘“You can’t always be with her.’’ 

‘*That is no reason why I shouldn’t act wisely when 
IT am with her.’’ 

The mother did not convince her opponents at the 
time. Ten years passed. Later one of the guests in 
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talking to Mrs. Deardorff about Elizabeth, who is 
now twelve years old, said, ‘‘How is Elizabeth’s 
temper ?”’ | | 

‘‘T have a statement here from her school principal,’ 
said her mother. Under the head of remarks as to de- 
portment the principal had written the first quarter of 
the year, ‘‘ Excellent, and she is a darling,’’ and for 
the second quarter, ‘‘ Just a little too good,’’ which was 
explained as meaning ‘‘over-conscientious.’’ There 
was surely no remaining problem of ill-temper. 

The indirect method makes the child content to re- 
main at home. It is not a question of obedience at all. 
The aim is simply to avoid antag- 
onism. The direct method makes the 
staying at home attractive by impli- 
cation only. Obedience is involved. The penalty for 
disobedience is fixed in a quiet way. The keynote is 
firmness, expectancy. 

Hither method is better than the short, antagonizing 
command which causes so much obstinacy. 

As to when to use each, it is suggested that in curing 
a child of obstinacy you should use more often the 
indirect, common sense method. You should use the 
direct method at no time except when you want the 
child to do something the reason for which cannot be 
understood by the child. 

In assuming the attitude of firmness, avoid letting 

your face show too much sternness. 

Caution It confuses the sensitive child and 
antagonizes the one that is less sensi- 

tive. Use gentle, yet uncompromising firmness on 
both types of children, but show no trace of passion, 


The Two Ways 
Contrasted 
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After a child does what you wish, take it as a per- 
fectly natural thing for him to obey and avoid talking 
about it afterward in his presence. This would antag- 
onize the child and would likely suggest some such 
thought as the following: ‘‘I wonder if she can make 
me do a thing the next time I take a notion I don’t 
want to—I think not.’’ Never say anything that sug- 
gests that you.are insincere in talking with the child. 
Suggest the opposite. Say and do that which will 
make him think, ‘‘Mother always likes to please me. 
I wonder what I can do to please her.’’ 


Pouting 


A child of melancholy temperament is easily led into 
the habit of pouting. Very often he is considered ob- 
stinate when, in reality, he is not. This wrong idea 
of the parent, through suggestion, is naturally conveyed 
to the child, which has a tendency really to make the 
child obstinate. 

The better way to treat such traits as pouting or sulk- 
ing is to direct the child’s attention away from those 
conditions which are unpleasant. Pay no attention 
whatever to his behavior but interest him in such a way 
that he will soon forget to sulk or frown. 

Whenever stubbornness is aroused in your child to 
such an extent that he begins to pout 
or sulk, it indicates clearly that you 
have not done your part. The skilled 
driver of an automobile notices signs of something 
wrong with his engine before it stops ‘‘dead,’’ so you, as 
a skilled child trainer, should observe your child so 
closely that you ean discover the least intimation of con- 


Note First Indica- 
tions of Anger 
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fusion and set this right before it reaches a climax. A 
child’s mouth is often a true index to his frame of mind. 
If the corners are turned up, you need no other indica- 
tion that he is in a pleasant, agreeable mood ; on the con- 
trary, if they are turned down, it indicates without a 
doubt, that he does not for the moment feel kindly 
toward the rest of the world. 

When your child’s muscles are contracted, his legs 
firm, and his chin close to his chest, you can not have 

as much control over him as when all 

SS ae the muscles in his body are relaxed. 

In the latter case, he is open to outside 

influences. Contracted muscles indicate a combative 

mood and correction at this time, even if it seemed to 

do no harm, would certainly do no good. Practice 

observing your child’s mood closely. It will save you 
much trouble. 

Obstinacy in children is likely to increase if parents 
eall attention to this serious fault. A child either 
from having his parents tell some one 
else about his bad disposition or even 
worse, actually being told himself how 
disagreeable his temper is becoming, will nearly always 
live up to his reputation. The correct way is just the 
opposite of this. Say absolutely nothing about your 
child’s bad disposition. Wait until he is in a good 
mood, and then talk about his good disposition. 

Everyone has a good and a bad disposition ; everyone 
is born with the instincts with which good-will and 
anger are inseparably connected. We say, in general, 
a child has a good or a bad disposition, depending upon 
which of these traits predominates. If you impress 


Lodging 
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your child in some quiet, timely moment with the 
thought that he is developing splendidly in self-control 
and will be able under all circumstances to govern his 
temper as he grows older, he will, beyond a doubt, be 
better able to inhibit anger at a critical moment than 
if you were to impress him with the idea that he has 
little control over himself. In the latter case he has no 
encouragement in the right direction. He takes it easy 
and follows the line of least resistance, which always 
means indulgence in passion. 

When your child is absolutely submissive and in a 
receptive mood, then is the time to lodge your sugges- 
tion. Few parents realize this; most 
parents never think of correcting a 
child when he is doing nothing wrong. 
But that is precisely the right time. When you cor- 
rect a child while he is doing wrong or just after he has 
done something that is forbidden, it is perfectly natural 
for him to take your correction as fault-finding, because 
the action has just had his sanction and you are asking 
him to condemn himself. In a calm moment, a quiet 
talk on the subject, if you make no reference to his 
having acted unwisely, will make an impression upon 
his then unbiased mind. 


When to Lodge 
Suggestion 
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Lesson 1 
AIM 


To Teach Child to Avoid Anger 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


When your little child is in his most normal and 
quiet mood, have him stand at your knee and quietly 
say, “‘Do you want me to tell you a little story?’’ He 
will probably say, ‘‘Yes,’’ for all children like stories. 

‘““Very well. Once there was a little boy who was 
about your size. He was quiet and always had a smile 
for everyone. Everybody liked him. Whenever any- 
one said ugly things to him, what do you think he 
would do? He just said, ‘All right,’ and then smiled, 
which made the other person ashamed of himself for 
saying ugly things. Do you want me to tell you how 
you can be like that boy who smiled? Allright. Hand 
me that tablet and pencil there on the table. We will 
make a motto for you to put in your room.’’ 

Tear out a blank sheet and have the child write the 
following words as you dictate slowly: ‘‘I do not get 
angry. I smile instead. I control myself. Now, see 
if we can say it without looking on the paper.’’ (Re- 
peat the motto and then ask the child to say it after 
you.) Say, ‘‘That’s very good—see if you can say it 
again. Fine! If I think about it, I will ask you in the 
morning and see if you can remember it.’’ 


COMMENTS 


The lesson described above is a decided step in the 
right direction. No one, of course, would be foolish 
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enough to think that one lesson, or even many lessons, 
of this kind could make a child always control himself 
properly. But there is no question but that, by giv- 
ing him this lesson and talking about it one day after 
another at proper times, being careful not to antag- 
onize the child in the meantime, you can so influence 
your child’s mind and character that it may be a val- 
uable help to him in gaining self-control. The method 
described above may be used on children anywhere 
between five and ten years of age. 

You should be quick to recognize any effort toward 
self-mastery, no matter how slight its success. It is 
a good idea, whenever your child has 
shown self-control, to emphasize his 
act as areal victory. Not infrequently 
a child undergoes some special experience during which 
the notion of selfish indulgence is firmly lodged. Petu- 
lance, ill-temper and even anger are quickly aroused 
in such circumstances. The child becomes resistent and 
passionate. 


Use 
Encouragement 


EXAMPLE 1 


As Mrs. Hudson sipped her coffee, she watched her 
little son of three years untie, with precocious skill, 
some knots she had made in a piece of twine. 

‘“What patient little fingers,’’ she sighed; ‘‘never 
was there such a boy to solve problems. I wish you 
would help mother to solve hers,’’ she added below 
her breath. 

A minute later, her problem was strongly in evi- 
dence. She had ascended the stairs. From below came 
a wild shriek of something very like anger. Since a 
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short illness of the child’s in which he had been car- 
ried up the stairs, he positively refused to go up by 
himself. His mother was trying to ‘‘break him,’’ hence 
the shrieks. 

‘*I’ve tried everything, Mary,’’ wailed Mrs. Hudson 
to the maid who was making the beds. ‘‘What shall 
I do?’’ 

Mary looked grim. ‘‘Well, if he was moine, mum, 
I’d give him something else to think about.”’ 

Mrs. Hudson knew very well what Mary meant. 
She had not told anybody that when she was alone 
with the boy one day, she had tried the soft end of her 
slipper. But it was futile, except to produce more 
screams. The words lingered, however ; give him some- 
thing else to think about. 

She quickly drew some twine from a drawer and 
went down the stairs. Without a word, she began mak- 
ing knots between the newel and the wall rail. The 
boy watched her with the tears drying on his cheeks. 

‘See, son, nobody is allowed to pass here except the 
one who can untie these knots. You are the prince, 
and the sleeping beauty is upstairs. Now see if you 
can get to her.’’ She went on up the steps. 

After a time she heard the boy call, but she was 
conveniently deaf. She held her breath, though, as 
the youngster kept saying, ‘‘I find seeping booty—I 
find seeping booty !’’ and she strained her ears to catch 
the soft padding of little feet. 

The voice came nearer, then, with a rush, trium- 
phantly waving the cord, the boy trotted into the room. 


The joy of achievement had driven the bugaboo of the 
stairs. 
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COMMENTS 


Here a mother has tactfully carried her son over 
an important point in restoring him to his usual rela- 
tions in the home. His tendency to ill-temper is not 
deeply ingrained ; it is a temporary relapse which can 
be cured by substituting a desirable distraction at an 
opportune moment. . 

Here we come to the greatest point of all—your own 
example. Every one who has had even a little experi- 
ence with children knows the import- 
ance of example in child training. In 
other words, a child pays more atten- 
tion to what you do than to what you say. But the 
purpose of this book is not merely to remind you of 
your responsibility; it seeks rather to present plans 
which, if followed, will make it easier for you to do 
your duty. 

A parent may be perfectly calm, all day long ; every- 
thing may go along smoothly until after the evening 
meal, when, let us say, a dish falls in 
a erash. Suppose the dish falls at 
just seven o’clock. The mother is calm 
just before seven and also five minutes after seven, but 
mark this: she has an opportunity in those five minutes 
(between seven and five minutes after seven) to give 
her child a lesson in either self-control or unbridled 
passion which will influence him far more than her 
quietness during all the rest of the day. This point 
is very important. Many a mother gives her child 
impressive lessons in anger because she does not realize 
the importance of continued control. She considers 
that her greater number of quiet moments will more 


Parents’ 
Example 


Critical 
Moments 
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than off-set the very few in which she shows her tem- 
per. But this is a mistake. 

People say, in a joking way, that a certain boy is 
good—when he is asleep. The added clause suggests 
that he is not a good boy. In the same way, a mother 
may not show temper when there is nothing to arouse 
it, but her influence upon the child is good or bad 
according to how she responds to the situation when 
the real test comes; when some provoking incident 
occurs or when some unusually annoying circumstance 
arises. 

You need not wait long for an opportunity to give a 
lesson in self-control by example. Little annoying 
situations will frequently arise. As soon as the first 
one comes, say to yourself: ‘‘Here is a situation— 
here is an opportunity to give my child the best lesson 
that it is possible to give in self-control.’’ Then show 
your child how to act. 

Another thought which will help you greatly to 
strengthen both your own self-control and that of your 
child is this: whenever any lapse of 
more or less seriousness has occurred, 
it is too late to forestall it. The only 
logical thing for any reasonable human being to ask iS, 
‘What is the best thing to do NOW, since this has 
already happened?’’ Always ask this question imme- 
diately after a mishap of any kind. Your answer, if 
wise, will give you self-control. 

A child cries over spilt milk. He has not been taught 
self-control. Viewing it from an adult standpoint, this 
attitude appears to be pessimistic. The proper thing 
for a mother to do for the development of her child’s 


Be 
Optimistic 
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self-control as well as her own is to talk about how 
nicely she can get along without the milk. To put the 
emphasis upon the thing that has happened, what a 
loss it was, ete., is pessimistic, and tends to arouse 
temper; but to put the emphasis upon the remedy to 
the situation is optimistic, reasonable, and the secret 
of self-control. ‘‘Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch”’ 
is an example of genuine optimism. 

It is always best to assume the optimistic attitude not 
only in his material losses, but also in case of serious 

accident in which your child is in- 
The Childs. volved. Faultfinding, in itself, is use- 
less, but when coupled with ill-temper, 
it is worse. To hold your child’s confidence you must 
be reasonable. To talk about a remedy for the result 
of your child’s shortcoming has much more effect and 
a more wholesome influence than to discuss his awk- 
wardness or thoughtlessness. Do not be afraid that 
he will be more careless in the future unless you scold 
him. A normal child knows he has caused you to suffer 
loss as well as you do. 

It may happen that something goes wrong for the 
child which does not arouse your temper, but which 
arouses and provokes him. Should you tell the child 
not to become angry? Certainly not. Divert his 
thoughts from the loss he believes he has sustained. 
Direct his mind to the positive side—the bright side. 
If he is angry, though his temper is not directed toward 
you, suggest calmly some way in which together you 
may be able to remedy the situation. 

However, if the child’s ill-temper is directed toward 
you for some reason or other, be silent. Wait until 
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his emotions have had time to subside. The mood will 
change naturally. After being silent for two or three 
minutes you may be able to start conversation on the 
right plane by asking some irrelevant 

reais Be question. Ask the question slowly and 
calmly. To ask any question concern- 

ing the thing about which the child was angry would 
in most cases result in a short, curt reply. Or, to ask 
an irrelevant question too soon would cause the child 
to be conscious of the fact that you are trying to get his 
mind off of a mood which he has enjoyed ‘nursing, ’’ 
and this would only serve to anger him still further. 

The use of sarcasm by parents is unnecessary and 
unreasonable—there is not a thing to be gained by it. 

It is usually accompanied by a certain 

Sarcasm degree of anger. Sarcasm reacts upon 

the parent, destroying his finer sense 

of sympathy. The use of sarcasm, cutting remarks and 

certain willful expressions, such as ‘‘I won’t’’ by chil- 

dren, is often caused by the parents’ example. Of 

course, after the child starts to school, he will pick up 

such expressions from playmates and may try them 

out at home, when he is out of humor. But home stand- 
ards can easily overcome outside influences. 

When your child says something too hastily, be 
silent and let his conscience speak to him in your stead. 
It will do no good for you to answer hastily. On the 
contrary, so long as you talk against his actions, he 
will defend them. 

Practice being silent. There is really more power 
in silence than most people realize. When a child 
knows that you must be displeased with what he has 
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just said, there is surely no advantage in telling him 
so just then. Wait a little time before talking on the 
subject. 


Patience 


Patience is a quality which every human being needs 
to possess in order to avoid being miserable a greater 
part of the time. By making use of the suggestions 
already given, your child will be well trained in this 
quality. When he is very young, the mother should 
make sure that she does not try his patience too much. 
Seconds to us often seem like minutes to the baby. 
The expression, ‘‘In a minute,’’ should be used as 
little as possible. Of course, if it is not used too 
often, it may be of great advantage at times, when it 
is necessary to put off giving your child immediate 
attention. 

The first time you say, ‘‘ Very well, in a moment,’’ 
you should gratify the baby’s wish almost at once; the 
next time you should make it a point to have him wait 
just a few seconds longer, and the 
next time after that a few seconds 
more, and so on. The child will soon 
learn that the expression, ‘‘ Very well, in a moment,’’ 
indicates that you recognize his need and he will be 
eared for in a short time. 

This constitutes the first lesson in patience. The 
child has a great provocation to ery, but realizing that 
what he wants is soon to come, he expectantly waits 
for it. 

There are many different ways in which a child of 
five or six can receive lessons in patience. For exam- 


How to Teach 
Baby to Wait 
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ple, one good way of cultivating patience in your child 
is to have him plant seeds in a box of soil. The seeds 
must be watered, and later the plant cared for by him 
at regular times. The child must watch carefully and 
wait patiently for resuts. You can keep up his interest 
by talking about the wonderful little plant, the little 
ereen leaves and the pretty flowers that will come out 
later. 

The subject of patience is very closely related to 
temper, it is also a necessity to courage. 

The subject of self-control is so important that a few 
more suggestions may be helpful to you when striving 
to control your temper in the presence of your children. 
In the first place, let us see why it is important to have 
self-control and decide whether or not the achievement 
is worth the effort. 


Ill-Temper Influences Character 


You can, to a certain extent, actually estimate an 
adult’s character by the amount of bad temper he 
shows. The displaying of bad temper always shows 
degradation and no one can dispute the fact that to see 
his parents ill-tempered has a bad influence upon a 
child’s moral nature. On the other hand, calmness and 
poise have their weight with any child. 


EXAMPLE 


‘‘Kathie, see what you are doing, child. Is that the 
way to help mother? Sewing a red flannel patch on 
Billy’s white nightgown !’’ 

Katherine, mature for her twelve years, knew very 
well what she was doing. She had not wanted to do 
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the patching. Her dark eyes looked elfish. She did not 
answer. 

In this sensitive atmosphere, the other children be- 
came restless. Billy whistled shrilly, and sharpened 
his pencil to shavings. Maudie reached out and pulled 
his hair. Little Beth, seated on the floor, yanked at her 
new picture book angrily, and jerked a leaf out. 
Whereupon Billy yelled, Maud jeered and Beth 
screamed. 

‘“There, Kathie,’’? protested her mother, ‘‘you see 
what happens when you are naughty. It upsets the 
children right away, because you have so much in- 
fluence with them.’’ 

Katherine looked wicked and calmly continued her 
futile labor, making big, clumsy stitches. 

‘“Katherine!’’ the mother began in an angry, chok- 
ing voice, but she suddenly stopped, and bit her lip. 
Then she stepped to her bedroom, entered, and locked 
the door. 

Katherine’s eyes followed her mother to the door, 
and one small shoulder went up in a shrug. A flush 
rose slowly to her cheek. She muttered sulkily: 

‘I know what she’s gone in there for. She’s gone 
in there to pray.’’ She stabbed viciously at the red 
flannel patch. 

Presently she dropped the nightgown on _ her 
knee, then she tossed it impatiently upon a table, 
wriggled a bit in her chair, and finally sprang to her 
feet. 

‘‘O dear! I ’spose that prayer’s got to be an- 
swered.’’ She seized Billy’s shoulder. ‘‘Look here, 
young man, you stop spoiling your pencil. Pick up 
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those shavings as mother told you. I don’t take to the 
moving pictures this afternoon any boy that doesn’t 
mind his mother. Maud, you go and wash your hands, 
and take out those bastings, as mother said. Come, sit 
by sister, and we’ll have a sewing society. Come, Beth 
darling, here’s the mucilage and some paper. Sit by 
sister. She’ll show you how to mend the picture book. 
Come!”’ 

After a time, the bedroom door opened, and the 
mother, with a look of sweet peace on her face came out. 
Billy was doing his sums. Maud was pulling bastings, 
and Beth held up her book, ‘‘ All made new.’’ Kath- 
erine, who was sewing with dainty stitches a neat 
muslin patch, on Billy’s nightgown, looked up with a 
merry, mischievous smile and returned her mother’s 
kiss. 


COMMENTS 


The situation herein depicted is very common. The 
method of meeting the situation is not one that can be 
usually recommended. If there be no least effort to 
exhibit her resort to prayer, better yet. Ifthe mother’s 
habit of resorting to prayer be discovered by merest 
accident, then it is commendable. 

Nearly every parent fails who holds any form of a 
religious club over the heads of children. Genuine 
religion, unostentatiously cultivated, is of inestimable 
value in giving a good tone to home life. It is this 
which gave the mother mastery of herself and so won 
for her a victory. 

A child with ‘‘over-developed’’ temper will make an 
adult of small calibre. He will be easily stirred up, 
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and as the result of being often angered, his whole face, 
and especially his mouth, will be disfigured. This is 
only an index to what has happened in his mind. Com- 
pare any number of children from homes where the 
parents often show ill-temper, and use angry words 
with the same number of children from other homes 
where the parents are controlled in manners and 
speech, and you can tell the difference between the 
two types of homes always in the countenances of 
the children. 

Consider any two persons, young or old, in an argu- 
ment, before a crowd. The one who keeps cool has the 
advantage over the one who shows 
temper, the sympathy of the crowd 
being always with the one who is 
controlled. The reason is this: people like to see an 
angry spirit conquered; they like to see a kindly or 
friendly spirit rewarded. 

We do not ask friendly favors of one who is angry 
with us. In business or in society we must keep the 
other fellow in the right mood if we wish success. Even 
little children without ever hearing this point discussed 
by adults, learn to ask a favor of their father when 
he seems to be in a good mood, and avoid asking him 
when he does not seem to be in a friendly attitude. 

Adults can go a step further than the child and say 
kind things, thereby putting the other person into a 
good mood before asking a favor. If, instead of using 
kind words, we were to show anger, anger would pro- 
voke anger, and we would have little hope of making 
the person addressed act in a way favorable to our 
interests. 


Anger Opposed to 
Self-Interest 
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There is no such instrument as a ‘‘Temperometer,”’ 
which would indicate the degree of ill-temper aroused 
in an individual at a particular time, but it is a fact, 
beyond a doubt, that the greater the 
degree of ill-temper in a person, the 
less capable is he of unbiased judg- 
ment. Your boy will go from your home into the 
world with a great handicap if he is unable to exercise 
self-control. 

Take any conversation between two persons: let one 
of them show anger and the other will probably show 
his rage in hisreply. The latter, by what he says, will 
excite more anger in the former, and so on. It 1s a 
downward ‘‘zigzagging’’ process so long as neither 
party exercises self-control. The following is a graphic 
description of a true concept and a helpful one always 
to keep in mind. [See diagram.] Let the line AB 
represent the high plane of reason and self-control. 
The figures in a zigzag line below indicate in order the 
word spoken by each party. Odd numbered words are 
spoken by one party, and even numbered words by 
the other. 

Now the question is: what should you do in the light 
of these facts? Suppose you are the party making the 
second, fourth, sixth and eighth statements. Each one 
of these words down in the zigzag line should be up on 
the high plane, represented by the line AB. Be calm 
and reasonable in every conversation. Thereby you 
will get the best possible practice in self-control. Never 
allow an exception to occur. 

Here is another very important point. Make sure 
that the other person understands you. Many a con- 
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versation has ‘‘gone off on a tangent’’ because one 
interpreted another wrongly, and the latter, instead 
of correcting the mistake at the begin- 
pee rad _- Ding, allowed himself also to be pulled 
downward along the zigzag line. No 
person, to whom it is worth your time, to speak at all, 
is going intentionally to try to stir you up if he is 
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assured that you have a perfectly kind attitude toward 
him. Therefore, whenever anyone says anything to 
you that is not on the high plane AB, do not wait a 
single moment, but show your kindly feeling toward 
him at onee. 

This crucial incident in a conversation illustrates 
the exact manner in which a person can be set right. 
The talk turned to automobile efficiency. In speaking 
of a point which seemed to oppose the idea which he 
was advancing he replied, not at all in an outburst of 
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temper, but with a tone, a voice and emphasis, which 

(referring to Diagram A) we would call step Number 

1 in a zigzag line. Hardly allowing him to finish his 

reply, he was asked to ‘‘wait a minute 

"yids aa —you did not understand me. There 

was no intention of speaking against 

you. Information was sought.’’ The person to whom 

this was said replied, ‘‘ Yes, I understand.’’ But his 

tone of voice was different and remained on the high 
plane during the rest of the conversation. 

It is needless to say that, between parents and chil- 
dren, conversation need never be carried on in anger. 
The search after more information about your child is 
a worthy pastime, and there is nothing unreasonable 
about admitting that you are glad to hear how he views 
a certain fact. Let it flatter the child; it will not hurt 
him, and it will help you. If you admit to him that 
you are willing to hear information from him, he will 
not only be more willing to give you the best he has, 
but, in case you have anything to tell him, he will also 
be in a good mood to appreciate it, and respect your 
judgment. 

To say ‘‘control yourself now,’’ sounds meaningless. 
Most people think that the time to control themselves 
| is when they are in the midst of 
temptation to anger, and that is the 
very reason that so many of them yield 
when temptation comes. Determine now, while you 
are in a reasoning mood, and while your brain is in 
a normal condition, to control yourself when the emer- 
gency does come. Prepare yourself for the first temp- 
tation to anger. Make up your mind not to yield. 


Control Your- 
self Now 
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Stay on the high plane always. Never allow yourself 
to go below it for an instant. A certain father, know- 
ing that he was sometimes tempted to lose his temper, 
with his first waking thought each morning, resolved 
to master himself during the day just begun. His 
outbursts of anger became less and less frequent. 

Often a person of melancholy temperament will, 
after hearing some cutting remark, brood over it for 
some time. Such a person should seek fresh air to 
breathe, and some other person of a pleasant dispo- 
sition with whom to talk, until his nerves become per- 
fectly normal. For this type of person, as well as all 
who are easily aroused, anger can be lessened by open- 
ing the hands, stretching out all the fingers straight, 
relaxing them consciously, keeping them in this posi- 
tion. The jaw should be relaxed, not allowing it to 
contract at all; one should breathe deeply and quietly, 
forcing a cheerful expression. It is very important 
that the relaxation be complete. 


CHAPTER IV 


QUARRELING 


And musing on the little lives of men, 
And how they mar this little by their feuds. 
—Tennyson. 


QUARRELING 


Nature and Causes of Quarrels 


Quarreling is a product of ill-temper ; another proof 
that self-control is a most important virtue. Whatever 
we have said in respect to self-mastery has maximum 
value in considering the vice of quarreling. 

Parents should at once give up the idea that quar- 
rels are necessary in the life of children. There has 
been an old conviction that every boy and girl must 
‘‘have measles, chicken-pox, mumps, ete.,’? and that 
quarreling among children is unavoidable; both doc- 
trines are without foundation. Mental and physical 
strength are dependent, for the ordinary child, strictly 
upon the care given him by his parents. 

One who studies this Course with a conscientious 
purpose to profit from it by helping his children win 
more moral victories, will at once cease to drift in the 
sea of foolish notions. 

Quarrelsomeness is due to unguided, instinctive 
attitudes toward other persons. When a child meets 
opposition to his choices, several re- 
sponses may be made in effort to settle 
the issue: he may yield gracefully or 
submit with injured feelings; on the other hand, he 
may resist without losing his temper, or he may become 
angry and so make a passionate effort to gain his point, 
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or he may impose some restraint on his passion and 
argue the case with malicious words in an angry mood. 

Quarrels are combats of words in which ill-temper 
overrules the parties engaged. While quarrels often 
lead to fighting, they are at the same time a substitute 
for fighting, adopted as a more or less hopeless means 
of attaining a given end. 

Quarrels are the customary resort of persons who 
have ill-regulated passions, with no certain method of 
amicably adjusting their differences. Adults who be- 
long to the uneducated, uncultivated levels of society 
appear to delight in quarrels; children are acting on 
a low level from which maturity has not yet raised 
them when they habitually resort to quarreling. 

The instinct to defend one’s rights, to enforce one’s 
will, to compel submission, in a word, the instinct to 
fight one’s way through all opposition, lies at the basis 
of quarreling. This instinct can not be eradicated ; it 
exists in every child and in every adult; worthy ideals 
of conduct or fear, of community disapproval, may 
lead to the suppression of impulses to quarreling, but 
yet it remains as a part of human nature. 

A disposition to quarrel may be provoked into action 
by several distinguishable causes in the case of chil- 
dren. If these provocations often oceur the child will 
form the habit of quarreling, that is, he will resort to 
the quarrel frequently for small reasons, and acquire a 
special tendency toward ill-feeling when annoyed by 
his fellows. 

The habit of quarreling generally begins either when 
the parents are absent or at least out of the children’s 
sight. The children allow the zigzag of verbal provo- 
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cation to operate between them with the result that 
usually one of the party screams and discloses the state 
of affairs. Sometimes the habit starts through asso- 
When the ciation with a neighbor’s child who 
Quarreling Habit has not been properly trained, and is 
es therefore extremely selfish and quar- 
relsome. School experiences never fail to teach children 
undesirable standards respecting prolonged disputes. 

Quarreling is nearly always caused by a misunder- 
standing about possessions. Two children want the 
same plaything. They have not enough judgment to 
find some ground of agreement so that the interests of 
both can be preserved. 

Occasionally a child reports another’s misconduct 
thus provoking disagreement and a quarrel. If the 
report is in the least erroneous, the motive suspected, 
or for no just reason at all, the child, aggrieved, may 
launch into a tirade of accusation, a reply of some sort 
being all that is needed to constitute a typical quarrel. 

Not infrequently property held by the family in 
common and used by the children in turns, occasions 
disputes and quarrels. The difficulty is traceable to 
lack of system and general mismanagement. 

The most fatal cause for quarrels in children is a 
repeated disagreement between father and mother or 
parent and child. <A general census 
of family conditions has never been 
taken. Occasionally reports are cur- 
rent that in certain homes husband and wife never 
seriously disagree. Happy are the children in such 
homes. Disagreements need not be quarrels, although 
many fathers and mothers resort to the childish quar- 
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rel. No hot-tempered parent has the right to use harsh 
methods to cure the quarrels of his children. Parents 
bear the chief blame for passionate disagreements in 
their flock. Let them first cure themselves. 

The Ekoi of Southern Africa hold the tradition that 
babies will not stay in homes where there are quarrels 
and discord. It is the rule, therefore, to cease from 
all expressions of anger and impatience in the presence 
of the little child. We have made no gain in advanc- 
ing from superstition to civilization, if, by inconsid- 
erate frankness in respect to showing our children how 
violent and foolish our ill-temper may become, we 
incite disputes due to their insistant imitation. 


In writing about children, it has been proposed to 
let two children quarrel at times, in the interest of 
mutual justice. This 1s unnecessary, 
if not absolutely harmful, and cer- 
tainly fatal if one hopes to cure the 
quarreling habit. Observe two children quarreling 
over some object. They do not thoughtfully and finally 
decide the dispute in favor of justice; the more stub- 
born child holds on to the object, or the one with 
greater strength secures it. With children, it is a 
question of getting the object, and not a question of 
justice. The longer they are allowed to quarrel, the 
less they think of what is right. 


Mistaken 
Remedies 


Of course, when the parent interrupts tactlessly and 
without question decides the quarrel for the children 
by giving the object to one or the other, it is a serious 
blunder. To go to the other extreme and hear all that 
a child would like to say about his side of a quarrel 
(for example, ‘‘he struck me,’’ and ‘‘he pulled my 
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hair,’’ and ‘‘he pinched me’’) is equally unnecessary. 
The correct method can be easily mastered and applied. 

The great reason why children should not be per- 
mitted to finish a quarrel is on account of its giving 
them practise or exercise in fault-finding, unfriendli- 
ness, selfishness, and above all, ill-temper. 

Perhaps no misconduct more often tempts parents 
to indulge in too much talking than do quarreling and 
fighting. Such behavior is nerve-. 
racking and distracting in the extreme, 
provoking complaints even from par- 
ents who themselves enter upon a quarrel with great 
gusto. It is under these conditions that a parent is 
the least likely to say the right thing. Hence well- 
advised parents avoid falling into the useless habit of 
ineffectual complaints, scolding and threats. 

It is a great mistake to remind a child of his mood, 
especially to find fault with him. Did you ever hear 
a parent say, ‘‘I’d be ashamed of myself, children,”’ 
and then observe the effect upon those children? If 
you did, here is what you found: it caused them to keep 
it up longer because they were not in the mood to be 
ashamed, but inclined to tease each other. 

If children were observing some other children quar- 
reling and were reminded at that time that it was a 
babyish practice, the thought might have a good effect, 
but to discuss the matter with the child or ridicule 
him while he is in the abnormal state of temper, is 
simply to antagonize him. 

In many homes, entirely too much emphasis is put 
upon good behavior. It is unwise for father to come 
home and ask, in the presence of the children, whether 
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they have been ‘‘good.’’ It is much better for the 
father to assume that their conduct has been com- 
mendable. Let it be understood that the ordinary rule 
of the home is correct behavior. 

If a mother urges her children to desist from quar- 
reling on the ground that father will inquire as to 
their conduct during the day upon his return from 
the office, it must necessarily have a negative effect. 

You are buying obedience by threats. You also risk 
destruction of the children’s love for ‘‘Daddy’’ by 
making him supreme arbiter of their destinies. 


Methods of Dealing with the Habit of Quarreling 


The following methods of dealing with a quarrelsome 
disposition are founded upon several causes, among 
which lack of self-control is the basic factor. This may 
be caused by a child’s physical condition, for when a 
child’s digestion is upset, or when he has been deprived 
of sleep, his whole nervous system is ‘‘on edge.’’ 

Or, children may resort to quarreling because they 
know no other way of settling a disagreement. It 
should be our purpose to teach children that quarrel- 
ing is a poor method by which to settle disputes; in 
fact, it seldom does help us to gain our own ends for 
any length of time. Instead, a better method must be 
substituted, one in which he may come to have faith. 

The author does not believe in the 

Intervention parent’s intervention in a quarrel al- 

ready begun, unless absolutely neces- 

sary. It tends to encourage complaint on the part of 

some children and undue noise, in order to confuse the 
parent, on the part of others. 
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A general cause of quarrels is dispute on the use of 
playthings. If very young children are to play to- 
Provide Children 2ebher, provide them with the same 
With Same Kind kind of toys. To give one child a 
oEaee locomotive and the other a set of blocks 
might bring no relief if they are disposed to be quar- 
relsome. If both want the locomotive, provide each 
child with one, or else keep the one locomotive out of 
their reach and away from their attention. Let both 
play with their blocks. Of course after your children 
are older and you have had an opportunity to train 
them in the folly of jealousy, then you need not resort 
to this method, as they will learn to play together in 
peace. 

In ease a younger child is disposed to quarrel with 
an older one, do not compel the older child to hand 
over his plaything to a younger, because the latter 
wants it—perhaps even cries for it. Respect the older 
child’s sense of justice. When the younger child cries, 
‘‘T want it, give it here,’’ say to him, ‘‘This train 
belongs to brother. Stop crying and say, ‘Please.’ 
Brother will let you have it a little while, I am sure, 
and then you will give it back to him.’’ 

After brother’s rights are acknowledged by your- 
self and the younger child, and you have intimated 
that he will very soon have the train back again, he 
will not object to giving up the train. This act of 
parting with the toy of his free volition and the act 
of saying, ‘‘Please,’’ on the part of the younger child 
means that you have given both children a good lesson 
in self-control. 

In case the toy in dispute belongs to neither child, 
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step up to the children and firmly say, ‘‘Give me the 
(object) ; now you may each have it for two min- 
utes. Jane may have it now for two minutes and 
then Jack may have it for two minutes.’’ Be firm. Do 
not allow Jack to interrupt Jane for two minutes and 
then when the two minutes are up say, ‘‘Now it’s 
Jack’s turn. Hand it to Jack and Jack will say, 
‘Thank you.’’’ The object can be passed back and 
forth in a similar way two or three more times after 
very short intervals and the children will have received 
a good lesson. 

To bluntly command children playing ‘‘Authors’’ 
to cease their quarreling and take up some other game 
would only make them more stub- 
bornly resistant to your efforts; but, 
by ignoring the fact that a quarrel is 
imminent or perhaps begun, you may, to the advan- 
tage of both yourself and children, tactfully divert 
their attention to some urgent ‘‘task’’ in which you 
‘‘need their help.’’? This task a wise parent will make 
as amusing as possible. 


Divert the 
Attention 


AIM Lesson 1 


To avert a threatened quarrel when the children 
are in a state of ill-temper and irritability ; or to sup- 
press a dispute already begun. 


PREPARATION 


Select a task that needs immediate attention, as, for 
example, the arrangement of the furniture in its proper 
order. 


QUARRELING et) 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


Make no mention of the cause or subject of the quar- 
rel nor of the state of mind of each child. Ignore every 
feature of the disagreeable situation and direct their 
minds wholeheartedly to the new opportunity for 
amusement. 

Name each chair and article of furniture that is to be 
placed in a new position with names commonly applied 
to horses, and request each child to lead or drive them 
to their proper places. 

Where convenient, have two children join in the 
management of a ‘‘horse.’? Commend them for their 
skill and express your satisfaction in the effect of the 
new arrangement. 

Parents sometimes say, ‘‘Children, you seem cross 
this afternoon; let’s sing something.’’ There is posi- 
tively no advantage in such a remark. 


COMMENTS 


We have recommended the method of substitution. 
Younger children and even those of twelve and fifteen 
years of age do not often become so deeply engrossed 
in their disagreements that they will not respond to 
some such plan as that suggested above. Children 
rarely become fond of quarreling, even though they 
find some low sort of satisfaction init. You may count 
on being a welcome intruder to one or both parties to 
the strife. 

We recommend very little conversation with children 
on the matter of quarreling. Urgings and explana- 
tions, pleadings and citations of examples are means 
of reform difficult to manage. Naturally wise selection 
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of reading matter for those who read will bring into 
view biographical material that no doubt will reinforce 
your methods of dealing with quarrelsomeness. 

The diversion must be introduced naturally and be 
interesting in itself. Mother or father have all the 
advantage as they can think out their plan while the 
children are engaged and choose a suitable method of 
proposing it. 

Let us take an instance of two children, anywhere 
from six to twelve years of age, who are quarreling 
with each other. Say to the older one, ‘‘Come here, 
John.’’ After he comes to you, pause 
several seconds; do not appear to be 
annoyed by the quarrel at all. Say 
calmly and slowly, ‘‘Would you like to go shopping 
with me this afternoon? Very well, I want to get 
several things. We will start directly after dinner ; 
what is it that sister wants? All right, let her play 
with it a while. Maybe you can help her to play and 
have a good time.”’ 

The purpose in the above method is to divert the 
child’s attention from quarreling, not to find fault, but 
to put a thought into his mind which will make the 
object of the little quarrel seem insignificant. After 
considering how fine it will be to have the privilege of 
going on a trip, the thing for which the younger child 
was crying now seems unimportant. 

It is entirely possible to give a child a preventive 
lesson when he is not involved in a quarrel. The fol- 
lowing plan is adapted to a boy or girl of an age be- 
tween six and twelve years. 


A Suggested 
Procedure 
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Lesson 11 
AIM 


To teach a child self-control and to smile while 
another person frowns. 


PREPARATION 


Place an ordinary stool near a comfortable rocking- 
chair. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


When your boy is in a good mood say, “‘Come here, 
George—let’s play a game.’’ Sit down in the big 
rocking-chair and place the stool directly in front of 
you about four feet away.’’ Have the child sit on the 
stool while you explain the game. Say, ‘‘ Now the one 
sitting on this chair must smile and the one sitting on 
the stool where you are must frown and try to keep the 
other person from smiling. You be ‘it’ first. If I for- 
get, and frown too, then I must be ‘it’ and you will have 
to sit in this big chair and smile. 

‘‘Now let’s try it—you pretend you are frowning 
real hard and try to get me to quit smiling. That’sit.”’ 
When the boy first frowns, you look straight up and 
smile, but in just a few seconds you are to ‘‘forget’’ 
and frown. Immediately put both hands up to your 
mouth and say, ‘‘Oh, there I frowned. Now you get 
to sit in the big chair—now you must keep smiling all 
the time.”’ 

When you first sit on the stool, make a face that looks 
funny rather than angry, so that the child will laugh 
at your face. Then encourage him. Say, ‘‘My, I can’t 
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make you frown at all. I am afraid you will keep my 
chair all the time.’’ Make another funny face, having 
your lips protrude and your eyebrows drawn down; 
modify this to a really angry look, but do not keep it 
that way more than a few seconds. Before you ‘‘give 
up,’’ say, ‘‘I don’t believe anybody can make you 
frown. Arise and say, ‘‘We will have to play that 
again sometime, won’t we?’’ 

Be sure to quit the lesson before the child is ready 
to stop, so that he will want to play it again. Because 
you encouraged him so much he will like to play the 
game again another time. Being able to smile while 
another person frowns is the point of the lesson. By 
encouraging the child’s belief that he can keep from 
frowning if he will, you will develop in him a marked 
degree of self-control. 

At the end of the second or third lesson, you might 
add another thought, as for instance, ‘‘My, I am 
getting proud of you. I don’t believe any of your 
friends, no matter how much they frown, can make 
you frown.’’ 

Indirectly, bring up the matter of quarreling, apart 
from any actual quarrel among the children; by skill- 

fully manipulating the conversation, 

Create Sentiment E : 
Against Quarrel- the number of pointed and emphatic 
ing Se statements they will make is often sur- 
prising. Make these occasions of nurs- 
ing opinions, not of parental moralizing. If the 
children can be brought openly and strongly to con- 
demn quarreling a few times, the result will instantly 
appear in the weakening of their impulse to resort to 
the foolish practice. This method is a wise use of sug- - 
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gestion, but it calls for considerable delicacy on the 
part of the parent. 


EXAMPLE 1 


Two boys on a farm were bantering each other as 
to which could ‘‘throw’’ the other. One remark led to 
another, until they were soon wrestling very roughly. 
The father smiled and said in a slow, deliberate way, 
‘(Now don’t let yourselves get mad, ‘boys.’’ He said 
this in such a tone that the boys were both influenced 
by it. Had he told them that they ought to be ashamed 
of themselves for getting rough, or if he had intimated 
that they were angry already, they probably would 
have hurt each other badly before they could be 
separated. There was a definite assumption that the 
boys were using self-restraint and were capable of 
exercising full power over their instinctive combative- 
ness. 

Sometimes it is wise to separate a quarrelsome child 
from his playmates. Such segregation reduces friction 

between them when they again are 
nt ako ote brought together. A child, by this 

method, may be made to realize that it 
is far better to play peacefully with other children 
than to suffer the pangs of solitude. 


EXAMPLE 2 


Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Leavitt lived on a farm in IIhi- 
nois. Their two children, Albert, aged seven, and Ida, 
aged five, seemed to quarrel continually. One day 
Albert said, 

‘‘Come on, Ida, let’s play out doors.’’ 
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‘“‘O, I don’t want to run, I want to play with my 
doll.’’ } 

‘*Dolls are nothing,’’ said Albert as he stepped over 
to where one lay and held it up by its hair. 

‘‘ Albert, you’ll hurt her,’’? moaned Ida. ‘‘I’ll show 
you how it feels to pull hair!’’ 

‘No, you don’t.’’? Albert’s jaw was set and his 
hands clenched, while he confronted his angry sister. 

Mrs. Leavitt entered the room and understood at 
once the meaning of the postures. ‘‘I have decided to 
make a change in your play this afternoon, children,’’ 
she said. ‘‘ Albert you may stay in the sitting-room here 
or play out-of-doors on the south side of the house 
using the front door only. Ida you may play in the 
dining-room or on the north side of the yard and use 
only the side door. Each of you must play alone, just 
as you like, with nobody to bother you.”’ 

Quiet reigned at the Leavitt house that afternoon. 
Smiles were exchanged now and then between the chil- 
dren. At twilight Ida said, ‘‘May we play together 
now, mother?’’ When permission was given she said, 
‘“ Albert, let’s play out-of-doors.’’ 

‘All right,’’ said Albert, ‘‘bring your doll along if 
you want to.’’ 

A rested look appeared on Mrs. Leavitt’s face. 
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Lesson III 
AIM 
To cure a mischievous child who is in the habit of 
provoking quarrels. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


Watch for an occasion when the quarrelsome child 
has made open efforts to create a disturbance. Enter 
upon the scene in a kindly mood, with no words of 
warning. Speak individually to each of his playmates 
and send them to another room or out-of-doors to 
engage in another game or diversion which you have 
definitely planned for them. Leave the troublesome 
child alone. Insist firmly that he remain out of the 
eroup during the next game, and that no equal or 
superior substitute for the joys of the other children 
be provided for him. He is to experience the discomfort 
of solitude. 

If the case is a very mild one, the following method 
may be effective: walk over to the child who is provok- 
ing the trouble, take hold of his arms (if necessary to 
hold his entire attention on you) and looking straight 
into his face, ask this question slowly and firmly, 
‘‘John, do you want to remain in this room any 
longer?’’ He will probably give the answer, ‘‘ Yes.’’ 
Then say, ‘‘ All right, you must treat every boy and 
girl kindly.’’ Smile, let go of his arms and watch him 
20 back to play for five or ten seconds, then leave 
without looking back. 

Find out to a certainty if he has yielded to your com- 
mand. Allow no subsequent misbehavior to become 
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noticeably aggravating ; divert his attention in the very 
beginning of trouble, so that he may become once for 
all convinced that his annoyances are not going to be 
tolerated. 


COMMENTS 


A parent must realize his child’s viewpoint even as 
he must understand the thoughts of a neurotically 
‘*despairing’’ high school girl. 

The exceptionally quarrelsome child acts on the 
assumption that his will power is insufficient to gain 
his ends without a backing of blustering words to 
reinforce it. 

There is at the bottom of the child’s mind a settled 
conviction that his word should be law and his caprice 
the invariable rule for the ‘‘other fellow.’’ He takes 
a superficial delight in contests with other wills; but 
he spends so much time in moodiness and harsh talk- 
ing as to really mar most seriously his own pleasures. 
The cure is isolation. If his willfulness had no re- 
straint, he would in a short time drive all his play- 
mates from him. The parent is bringing to bear on 
him some of the consequences of his own policy—re- 
sults he cannot foresee, but to which he will respond 
when they are brought to bear on him with tact and 
firmness. 

The aim of this Course is to uphold preventive 
methods eliminating all likelihood of future quarreling. 
By instilling right ideas at the proper time and by 
indirectly applying the preceding lessons to specific 
cases, a parent may succeed in mastering a child’s 
naturally quarrelsome disposition. 
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More permanent results may be achieved by a thor- 
ough study and application of the lessons in health, 
love and courtesy which will be found in ensuing 
volumes of this series. 


CHAPTER V 
TEASING, BULLYING AND FIGHTING 
They only the victory win 


Who have fought the good fight and have vanquished 
The demon that tempts us within.—Story. 


TEASING, BULLYING AND 
FIGHTING 


TEASING 


Teasing in the child is perfectly normal but not 
desirable. The teasing child may annoy other chil- 
dren as well as his parents. 

Let us consider, first, the child who teases others 
besides his parents.. What is the cause of this habit? 
The answer is easily suggested by the actions of a dog 
with a tin can tied to its tail. If dogs were to remain 
perfectly quiet and would not jump around, a boy 
would find no pleasure in tying tin cans to their tails. 
The same reason holds for the teasing of children. It 
is the reaction, the sudden outburst of anger of 
retaliation on the part of the one teased that interests 
the boy. 

The small boy does not realize the discomfort or pain 
which he causes others. This fact suggests the remedy 

pag pape for the child who has the habit of 

for Pinching pinching or biting other children. In 
Spiers this ease it is well to have such a child 
experience similar pain. When a child under six years 
old pinches his younger sister, have him come to you, 
then say, ‘‘ Now I will show you how it feels.’’ Pinch 
yourself once or twice gently about the same place that 
this child pinches the other; then, turn to the child 
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before you, pinch him hard enough to make him wince, 
but not hard enough to make him cry, after this say, 
‘‘Tt hurts, doesn’t it? now you must be careful not 
to pinch sister after this.’’ 

Teasing may not involve physical pain, but may 
involve words designed to provoke others. The remedy 
for a child who teases others by ‘‘mak- 
ing faces,’’ or doing little annoying 
things, is to prepare the ones usually 
teased by telling them how to respond. Urge them not 
to pay any attention to the one who tries to tease. 

To illustrate this idea of paying no attention, watch 
the boy at school who teases little girls by untying 
their hair ribbons. The girl who either pays no atten- 
tion or if she does pay attention, simply looks dis- 
gusted without showing any action, will not be annoyed 
very often, if at all, afterwards. It is the girl allowing 
the boy’s teasing to exasperate her who interests him, 
and she is the one constantly annoyed. 

The average child easily forms the habit of teasing 
or nagging his parents for certain privileges. This is 
due to two reasons: first, idleness. 
Keep your child busily occupied, and 
he will not have time to tease or even 
to think about teasing. If your child is working and 
teasing at the same time, it is logical to conclude that 
he is not interested enough in his work. The second 
cause for teasing parents is a lack of decision or firm- 
ness on the part of the parents. The mother who, in a 
whining tone of voice, says, ‘‘Don’t tease all day long. 
Don’t argue and argue. Don’t worry the life out of 
mother, etc.,’’ suggests the very thing she desires to 


How to Avoid 
Being Teased 


Teasing 
Parents 
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avoid. In other words, such a tone of voice suggests 
weakness on the part of the mother. The child nat- 
urally takes advantage of this and continues to tease. 

Never tease or coax a child yourself. Never say, 
‘“‘Won’t you please be a good girl and come here?’’ 

This not only suggests weakness on the 

Coaxing part of the parent but also implies that 

_ the girl was bad until the parent spoke. 

This always has an ill effect. Make use of the impor- 

tant principle used in teaching obedience—the prin- 

ciple of expectancy. By doing this, your children will 

learn that your first decision is final, and that further 
appeal is useless. 

On one occasion, a father lifted his little five-year- 
old son high into the air. He did this two or three 
times and then started to go into the house. The fol- 
lowing dialogue was heard: 

Son: ‘‘Do it some more, daddy.”’ 

Father: ‘‘No, I’m tired.’’ 

Son: ‘‘ Yes, just once more, daddy, just once more.”’ 

This father had the opportunity of giving his son a 
lesson either in favor of teasing or one that would tend 
to keep the child from this habit in future, but unmind- 
ful of this fact, he rewarded his little son’s teasing 
by tossing him again. This taught the boy how to 
gain his point in the future. 

It is wiser for you to anticipate the teasing and warn 

your child beforehand that at a cer- 

eer y tain time or after a certain number 

of repetitions you will stop. Then, 

when the child says, ‘‘ Again,’’ call his attention calmly 
but firmly to the agreement, implying by your attitude 
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that to do the thing again would be entirely out of the 
question. It is not necessary that you give a reason 
for quitting ; without discussing the situation with the 
child, decide when you will stop and let your actual 
assertion be the reason. You are granting him a favor 
and as a consequence, it is your privilege to set a limit 
to your indulgence. Not only are reasons unnecessary, 
but they give the teasing child an opportunity to pro- 
pose postponement of the duties which you name as 
your excuse. 


BULLYING 


Bullying is merely an exaggerated form of teasing 
so what has been said about one applies to the other. 
Of two boys, the older is generally the one who does 
the ‘‘bullying.’’ He takes a delight in directing and 
commanding others. The most wholesome thing you 
can do for such a boy is to place him in the company of 
boys who are old enough to take their own part. 

In case you have a boy with a tendency to domineer 
in the family, and who does not show this tendency 
when away from home, the best cure is separation from 
the one he is trying to bully. By consistently taking 
the younger one away when he attempts to bully, and 
showing him how the latter can help him play certain 
games when he plays properly, you will be doing the 
best thing possible to further his cure. 


FIGHTING 


Fighting at school is the natural result of quarrel- 
ing at home. If you train your boy to control him- 
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self at home, he will not be forever ‘‘scrapping”’ at 
school. 

You will have practically no difficulty in the home 
with a child who fights while under four years of age, 
but after the age of four a child may begin to use more 
strenuous methods. The cure for this condition is the 
same as that suggested in the case of bullying. Remove 
the child whom he strikes, and do not allow him to play 
with that child until you feel he can control himself. 

On account of the lack of practise in self-control and 
his failure to adapt himself to the will of others, an 
only child almost invariably has trouble in the first 
few years at school. He may whip and be whipped 
several times before he reasons that there are really 
others beside himself to be satisfied and who have a 
right to their independence. 

Make sure that your boy at school knows precisely 
what you think about fighting. Let him understand 

that if any boy should intentionally 
be Pease °Y strike him and try to hurt him, that it 

might be permissible for him to defend 
himself by striking back if necessary. The occasions 
where the boy would be justified to strike should be 
specified by the parent. For example, ‘‘ When a bully 
attacks you, presumably for the purpose of ‘downing’ 
you, you have cause to defend yourself. But to fight 
with another boy just to prove your greater physical 
strength is cowardly. Ifa question of honor is involved 
you should not fight unless you are attacked.’’ 

One parent must not tell the boy to fight while the 
other tells him never to fight under any circumstances. 
This is confusing and harmful in more than one way. 
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Both parents must agree in advising a child. It is not 
wise to go to either extreme in advising the boy about 
fighting. One is almost as bad as the 
other. The happy medium, or the 
plan suggested above, is the best be- 
cause it is reasonable and therefore seems so to the boy. 

It is absurd to start to fight over some small disagree- 

ment, or even on account of an insulting remark. If 
your child develops into the type of 
ce eich man that you want him to be, knowing 
how to control himself, he must be 
trained to overlook those things which, later, must be 
regarded as ‘‘small matters.’’ In your home, show a 
decided indifference to minor things, such as disparag- 
ing remarks reported to have been said about you; do 
not ask further questions about them, say merely, ‘‘Oh, 
that’s a small matter,’’ or, ‘‘Oh, I guess that is not 
going to hurt anybody.’’ Then smile and change the 
subject. 

There should be conversations at home about fight- 
ing. A boy rarely comes up to a fight without premo- 
nitions. Have it understood that all such matters are 
to be fully discussed at home. It may be easy to show 
that a fight will not really settle the differences between 
two boys. 

Be careful to distinguish between the several types 
of ‘‘fights.’”’ A small child will report a fight ?2in 
which there was only bad temper with no real conflict. 
Wrestling may degenerate into fighting; a bully may 
wantonly attack an innocent child. 

A boy should assuredly fight in defense of a smaller 
child. To forbid all fighting is to make a manly lad a 
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mere ‘‘sissy,’’ incapable of upholding right, if needs 
be, by physical means. 

This distinction can be easily understood by all chil- 
dren old enough to discuss their conduct. Parents first 
should heartily accept the doctrine that a child at one 
age may need to yield to his instinct to fight and at 
another should be trained to repress it. Then they 
can as occasion requires, show just how far the child 
may go in self-defense and in righting wrongs by 
physical measures. 

If a boy finds a spirit of chivalry in the unvarying 
standard of conduct in his home, he will sense, ordi- 
narily, the right time for interference by fighting. He 
will see that love alone settles disputes. 

For older boys who are exceedingly athletic and at 
the same time pugnacious, the boxing gloves are a very 
sure remedy for ungoverned impulses to fight. What 
can not be suppressed can be directed toward a harm- 
less expression. 

A father in Winfield, Kansas, has kept his sons’ 
regard and love, has given them the very best of phys- 
ical culture and has trained them to be gentlemen when 
disagreements with their fellows arise. He uses boxing 
gloves. He wrestles with them and keeps the record 
of athletic achievements made by all three. 


CHAPTER VI 


FEARS 


Often the fear of one evil leads us into a worse.—Boileau, 


FEARS 


Fear, by reason of its emotional character, is not 
naturally subordinated to the will. An adult or child, 
subjected to sudden danger, automatically reacts by 
that tension of nerves and muscles which we eall 
‘“being afraid.’’ 

Every child is born with a predisposition to fear. 
Like all natural endowments, it has a useful purpose ; 
in this case, the impulse serves as a protection to the 
body. 

By training the child, the fear impulse may be mas- 
tered; made to serve in his moral development. For 
example, the moral trait of reverence is deepened 
through the highest type of fear, known as awe. You 
may to advantage teach your child to fear those things 
which you want him to hate. Fear of sounds or sights 
that are really injurious to the child is not degrading 
but wholesome, as, for example, the fear of an ap- 
proaching car or vehicle, when walking across the 
street. 

By teaching the child to fear and hate all mean and 
selfish acts, cunning and deceit, cheating and injustice, 
giving him a legitimate outlet for this emotion, you 
are lessening the probability of his exercising fear in 
a wrong direction, such as fearing to lose the esteem of 
his comrades or jeopardizing his own independence 
if he practices the positive virtues. 

lil 
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What methods shall we apply in the treatment of 
fear? A method to be really effective and wise must 
always be related to the causes. 

The following discussion reduces itself to the exact 
method to be applied; first, to a child under seven; 
second, to one beyond this age. 

The seventh year has been taken as a dividing. line 
because a child is unable to reason extensively before 
this time, and is apt to show therefore a marked inten- 
sity of fear during his early childhood. 


General Causes 


All fear is due to one or both of two general causes. 
A child is afraid of some sight, sound, place or situa- 
tion, either because its very novelty suggests a possi- 
bility of danger, or because it is associated in his mind 
with a former unpleasant experience. 

Fear of the unknown is often considered as due to 
heredity or prenatal influences. It is entirely inde- 
pendent of hurtful experiences, as when a child shrinks 
from cats or dogs without having been attacked by 
them. 

An object may have unpleasant associations in the 
mind of a child, either by reason of his individual 
experience or that of some person of which he has 
heard. 

The child’s own experience with an object will be 

more impressive and influential than 
Nee Geer when the idea of pleasantness or un- 

pleasantness is suggested by another 
person. A boy will often disregard his mother’s warn- 
ing when playing with a cat. Though she tells him it 
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may scratch, he prefers to risk the experience; pre- 
suming this actually happens, the next time the child 
sees that cat he will be afraid even to touch it. An 
unpleasant encounter warns him to treat cats respect- 
fully in the future. 

Caution should never be confused with fear. There 
is a difference between the terror a child may have 
for something which he knows to be dangerous, and 
therefore to be avoided, such as an explosive, and 
that fear or aversion he may harbor toward an object 
for no apparent reason, such as fearing an old 
man. 

If the fear in question be analyzed according to one 
of the two general causes, and the method advocated 
in the specific case is SIROTA the results ought to be 
satisfactory. 

The difficulty will be for the parent to handle the sit- 
uation in a judicious manner, that is, how to acquaint 
the child with an object for which he holds an in- 
stinctive fear ; or, in case of an unpleasant association, 
how to substitute a pleasant experience for one that 
is disagreeable. Here, again, success depends prima- 
rily upon whether the parent is able perfectly to com- 
prehend the situation. 


FROM BIRTH TO SEVEN YEARS 


In dealing with a child under seven years, there are 
several generally acknowledged causes of fear: a nat- 
ural fear of the dark, of frightful dreams; an instinct- 
ive dread of thunder and lightning, of certain noises 
and unusual sights. 
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Thousands of parents all over the land are, this 
minute, urging their children not to be afraid of this 
thing or that. Merely urging a child 
‘‘not to be afraid’’ is absolutely use- 
less, unless it be done in connection 
with some plan devised to remove one or both of 
the two great causes of fear. 

Commanding children not to be afraid, scolding, 
ridiculing or punishing them, not only shows ignor- 
ance, but also actual cruelty. 


Wrong 
Method 


EXAMPLE 1 


It was Hallowe’en. Gilbert Rhinehart, aged five 
years, was in the living room with his father and 
mother. 

Mr. Rhinehart was intently reading his paper; Mrs. 
Rhinehart was counting crocheted stitches, when a 
step was heard on the porch. Before either of them 
looked up, Gilbert gave a scream, and pointed to the 
window. 

Outside was a ghastly mask peering into the room 
with eyes of fire. 

Gilbert was rooted to the spot with terror. Mr. 
Rhinehart said, ‘‘ What’s the matter, boy? Come and 
look at the thing.’’ Gilbert hung back. 

‘‘Shame, Gilbert, don’t be a baby,’’ said his 
mother. 

‘*He shall not be a coward,’’ said his father. ‘‘He’s 
got to go up and shake his fist at the thing.’’ 

Gilbert was now crying with fear. 

The boys outside were enjoying Gilbert’s fright. 
When they were admitted into the room, the one wear- 
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ing the mask made wild gestures and ran toward 
Gilbert. 

Shrinking against his mother, pale with terror, he 
could hardly keep from shrieking again when one of the 
boys said, ‘‘ Ah, Gilbert, it’s only Bennie Strong with 
a false face on.’’ 

This was the first sensible thing that had been said 
to Gilbert. He now discovered in the frightful object 
the shape of a playfellow and laughed a shaky little 
laugh with the rest before they left. 

Mr. Rhinehart said, ‘‘ Don’t you ever act the coward 
again, Gilbert.’’ He did not realize that with those 
words he lodged a thought in his boy’s mind that grew 
with the years. He thought, ‘‘I mustn’t let father 
know how I feel.’’ 

The following incident will show how mismanage- 
ment can, with difficulty, be remedied by caution and 
care. 


EXAMPLE 2 


Geraldine Elliott was crying. It was bed time; the 
time for confidence in the Elliott home. ‘‘What is 
the matter, Geraldine?’’ asked her mother. 

‘“Tomorrow is examination day and Miss Furnas 
says that if we fail we’ll be put down into the seventh 
grade.’’ 

““Now, see here, don’t you know it’s wrong to worry 
this way ?”’ 

Five minutes later Mrs. Elliott found Geraldine 
erying harder than ever. Her method up to this point 
had failed. 

‘*What troubles you so?’’ whispered her mother. 
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‘‘Have you ever failed on examination?’’ 

“No.” 

‘Do you think you know what you’ve gone over?”’ 

ae 5 Sela 

“Then say to yourself: ‘I know what we've 
studied. I believe I can answer the questions. I[’ll 
write the answers and think no more about them.’ 
Can’t you think things like that and feel better?”’ 

MY GS ur es 2 

The mother took pains to note the result of her plan. 
The anxiety did actually vanish. 

To lock a nervous child in a closet is nothing short 
of torture and may result in serious injury. It would 

do less harm to lock up a child of 
ok eat sere Fear- »hlegmatic temperament, but because 
of his very unresponsive nature, it 
would fail as a cure for his bad behavior and would 
only undermine his self-respect. Some parents tell 
their children that if they do a certain thing any more, 
the ‘‘Black man’’ or ‘‘Jack’’ will get them. Or, as a 
last resource, they may talk about hell and the devil 
to make their children behave properly from fear. This 
means of discipline cannot be too strongly condemned. 
The terrors of ‘‘Bug-a-boo men’’ have destroyed 
the natural freedom and courage of thousands of 
children, making them cowardly and timid for 
life. 

As emphasized in the preceding volume, confidence 
is the basis upon which every parent must work in the 
training of his child. This is completely nullified 
when you deceive a child into believing in ‘‘bad’’ men 
as a corrective measure. 
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A child, even more than an adult, is most susceptible 
to suggestion. Through some slight reference, volun- 
tary or involuntary, in a conversation 
or reading, a child may be led to act 
upon your words in such a way that 
the result may be injurious or helpful, according to 
the inference drawn by him. 


Suggesting 
Fear 


EXAMPLE 3 


Fifteen-year-old Martha Eastman was starting ‘‘to 
the loop’’ in Chicago to take her music lesson. 

‘‘Be sure and get home before dark,’’ said Mrs. 
Eastman. 

‘*Q, I'll be all right,’’ said Martha. 

‘‘T’m afraid to have you out after dark,’’ said her 
mother. 

Four-year-old Warren stopped his play to listen to 
this dialogue. His eyes widened a little at his mother’s 
last remark, and he gazed out of the window a few min- 
utes before he went back to his play. 

Twilight had deepened into darkness when Warren 
came to his mother and said, ‘‘Mother, [ want my 
Teddy bear.’’ 

‘“ Where is Teddy?’’ 

‘‘TIn the bedroom.’’ 

‘“Why don’t you go and get him ?’’ 

‘*Tt’s dark in there.”’ 

‘““Why, what is the matter, Warren. You are not 
afraid of the dark, are you?’’ 

‘“You say you are afraid of the dark, mother.’’ 

‘Oh, Warren, when did I say that?’’ 

‘*You told Martha so today.’’ 
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Mrs. Eastman recalled her conversation with 
Martha, and being a wise mother she neither scolded 
or made fun of Warren, but told him the difference 
between her fear for Martha traveling in the night and 
her feeling of security in and around her own home. 

Never allow anyone to talk about being afraid in 
the dark before your child. He will fairly hang upon 
your words, with the result that he may be obsessed 
by this feeling for years. 

Childish fears must not be ignored. They must be 
dealt with in a reasonable manner. Instead of censur- 
ing or ridiculing a child because of his fear, a parent 
should take the child into his confidence and offer him 
much real sympathy. 

It is well at this point to distinguish between the 
two kinds of sympathy, pessimistic and optimistic. 
One parent will say, ‘‘Oh, I know how 
itis. I’ve experienced the same thing 
it’s awful.’’ This hopeless attitude 
will only encourage the child to greater fear. Another 
parent will say, ‘‘I know a remedy. I will help you 
to get rid of your unpleasant feeling immediately.”’ 
By taking this cheerful outlook, the parent is almost 
certain to gain his child’s confidence, when ‘‘half the 
battle is won.”’ 

Before you can apply a specific method, you must 
find out what is the cause of the child’s fear. In a 
sympathetic tone ask your child, 
‘‘What is the matter? Why are you 
afraid, my son?’’ Do not assume that 
he is to blame for his fear; rather, take it for granted 
that he’s doing the best he can and that he would not 


Two Kinds of 
Sympathy 


Ascertain the 
Causes 
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show fear if he could help it. Adopting this attitude 
will encourage the child’s confidence so that when you 
do attempt to dispel his fear, the influence you will 
bring to bear will have a direct effect. 


Fear of the Dark 


Lesson 1 
AIM 


To teach a child under seven years of age, to have 
no fear of the dark. 


PREPARATION 


Be with child alone in a room with all the doors 
closed. Place a rocking chair about six feet from the 
electric light button. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


Walk over to the electric light button. Turn around 
facing the child and say, ‘‘Come here, John; let’s try 
something.’’ When the child comes, say, ‘‘ Wait till 
I get this chair over here.’’ Set the chair almost within 
arm’s reach of the electric light button and have the 
child stand between your chair and the wall. 

Lean back in your chair, look up toward the light 
and close your eyes, saying, ‘‘Now, let’s see if I can. 
tell when the light is off and when it is on—you turn 
the button several times and then ask me which it is, 
light’s on, or light’s off. Very well, turn it. Stop, 
that’s enough—I’ll guess the light’s on. I guessed it, 
didn’t I? 

‘‘Now you sit in the chair. Close your eyes and 
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then, after I turn it, guess which it is.’’ Turn the 
button four times (stopping when the light is on) and 
ask, ‘‘ Which is it, light’s on or light’s off?’’ When 
the child guesses it right, encourage him by saying, 
‘Good, that’s right.’’ 

‘“Now let’s try something else.’’ Set your chair 
with back to the wall about four feet away from the 
electric light button. Have the child stand at the 
button and turn it off and on as you tell him. ‘‘Now 
turn it off, now turn it on.’’ Do this three or four 
times, allowing five or ten seconds between times. 
Next, when the light is on, say, ‘‘Now come here.’’ 
When the child comes, say, ‘‘See if you can find your 
way to me without any light. Go turn off the light and 
then come to me.’’ When he comes to you in the dark 
say, ‘‘Good, that’s fine. Now see if you can find your 
way to turn on the light again.’’ If he seems to hesi- 
tate or have trouble in finding the button, go at onee, 
take hold of his hand and help him to get hold of it. 
When he finds it and turns on the light, say, ‘‘ That’s 
good. Now you can do anything you wish to while I 
read.’’ | 

If he wishes to continue playing with the light, say, 
‘““We may try it again tomorrow evening.’’ In the 
meantime, tell some other member of the family in his 
presence how good he is at finding things in the dark. 

After this lesson, spend about ten minutes of the 
next two or three evenings drilling him in the 
Same way as above, only sit further from the button 
each time, and give him an abundance of praise as he 
walks across the room in the dark. Do not suggest 
any idea of fear by talking about how brave he is, but 
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place the emphasis rather upon how easily he ‘‘finds 
his way’’ without light. 


COMMENTS 


Lesson 1 is so devised that the child has a pleasant 
experience alone in the dark. It does not make much 
difference whether you use the particular method 
which I have described or not, but the essential idea 
must be the same. The child must have experience in 
the dark which is agreeable. He must get used to the 
darkness by degrees. 

To command a child that is afraid of the dark to 
go down into the cellar alone, or to go out to a barn 
or garage alone, is but to teach him further fear. A 
child must be taught, gradually, to be fearless. He 
must be tested little by little. 

Continue to give the child lessons, being sure, how- 
ever, that he does not recognize the lesson as such until 
you feel that he is entirely free from 
any sense of fear he may have had. 
Furthermore, while you are teaching 
him, do not allow any exceptions to occur in which he 
gives way to fear as that would counteract the ultimate 
effect of your lessons. 

An interesting story is told of how one tactful mother 
cured her little girl’s fear of a phantom in the dark. 


Allow No 
Exceptions - 


EXAMPLE 


The goblin always waited until the ight went out. 
As Edith could not sleep with a light, it had to go out. 
The child often wondered in the daytime just what the 
goblin would do if he should finally reach her. He had 
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not yet done it, because as he would approach the bed 
slowly, giving time for Edith to feel her curly hair ris- 
ing, and the cold chill run over her palpitating little 
body, just as he showed his teeth in a horrid, staring 
smile, and raised his claws toward her face, a wild, des- 
perate scream always brought mother to the bedside. 

Edith was so glad there was a mother; a very wise 
mother, too, for she used big words. Edith was proud 
of that. She used the big words one afternoon as she 
talked with a caller, and the little girl sat by, nursing 
her doll and reveling in the beautiful, uncomprehended 
syllables. 

‘“T shall try suggestion,’’ said mother, softly, to the 
ealler. ‘‘A light cultivates the habit of insomnia, and 
to sit by her every evening until she sleeps is fairly out 
of the question. My work must be done in the early 
evening. I[’ll try suggestion.”’ 

When night came, mother told Edith a pretty story, 
then she said, 

‘“Now, I want you to tell your goblin something for 
me. Will you?’’ 

Edith stared. ‘‘Why, if I can, mother. But I’m 
so—so seared.’’ 

‘*Well, try anyway. Just say this: ‘Do your worst; 
I’m not afraid of you.’ Now say it after me.”’ 

Edith said it docilely—exactly. 

‘‘Say it three times to the goblin, no matter how 
scared you are. Three times.’’ 

The light went out. Evidently goblins were afraid 
of mothers, for this one just waited to be sure she was 
gone, then he stood right there and grinned, and 
ground his teeth, and raised his claws. 
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It was a very hoarse, shaking little voice. ‘‘Do— 
your worst,’’ came out the first words Edith had ever 
addressed to a goblin. ‘‘I’m not afraid—of you.’’ 

The goblin must have understood, for he stopped 
still, and, strangely, reminded Edith of the stuffed bear 
in the museum. With sudden courage she fairly 
shouted at him, ‘‘You may do your worst; I’m not 
afraid of you.’’ | 

Something funny happened. The goblin looked just 
like a snow man after the sun has been shining awhile. 
One side of his head seemed to melt away. Edith burst 
out laughing. She laughed so hard she could scarcely 
gasp the third time, ‘‘ Do—your—worst, you old gob- 
lin! I’m not afraid of—YOU.’’ She rolled over 
in bed to laugh, and then—suddenly the sun was 
shining. 

‘*T’ll have such fun every night now,’’ she said to the 
wise mother in the morning. ‘‘I called him old goblin, 
teo, mother, and I shall just scream it at him tonight.”’ 

But imagine Edith’s disappointment! The goblin 
never came again. 


Fearful Dreams 


A child from three to seven often has dreams which 
shock the whole nervous system. 

Is it possible to dispel this fear? How are we to 
remove the cause? 

Such dreams are influenced by what the child hears 
and experiences during the day, by what he eats, par- 
ticularly just before going to bed, by breathing through 
the mouth, caused by adenoids, enlarged or diseased 
tonsiles and by a badly ventilated room. 
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Children like to hear stories. Bear stories and ani- 
mal stories of every description are listened to with 
great interest. As to whether or not 
the reading and telling of stories is 
harmful to the imaginative child, 
must depend a great deal upon what type of stories 
are chosen and how the stories are told. 

To an imaginative child, it is better not to tell a 

story involving any idea of fear at all. That is, tell no 
story in which there is anything of 

oe ies pa which to be afraid, for that object 

will come to mind and cause fear 

in case the story is recalled. Do not tell any story 

suggesting much action, just before bedtime. Never 

send the child to bed with an exciting scene in his 
memory. 

It is always wise to read or tell a story which has a 
pleasant setting, one in which there are no distracting 
characters, in a word, one which will leave a peaceful 
impression upon the mind of the child. 


Wild Animals 
Stories 


EXAMPLE 


A recent magazine gave a comprehensive review of 
the book, ‘‘ Jane Eyre.’’ 

Mrs. Compton has for years told almost everything 
she read to her children. Lloyd, aged fifteen, Eleanor, 
aged twelve, and Byron, aged eight. 

While leafing through the magazine Eleanor came 
to the review of Jane Eyre, and said, ‘‘What about 
Jane Eyre, mother? Tell me about her.’’ 

Mrs. Compton took the magazine and began to tell 
in detail what she remembered of the story. 
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‘‘Boys, mother is going to tell a story,’’ said 
Eleanor. 

Lloyd and Byron left their work and came to sit 
near Mrs. Compton while she talked. The story 
was told in detail; Rochester’s insane wife was not 
omitted. 

When the entire book had been reviewed and the 
usual number of questions asked and answered, all 
went back to their work and the story was apparently 
forgotten. : 

Some days later Byron cuddled up to his mother at 
bedtime and whispered that he was afraid to go up- 
stairs to bed. 

‘‘Why, what are you afraid of, Byron?’’ asked Mrs. 
Compton. 

‘Oh, I think about bad things.’’ 

‘¢What bad things, Byron ?’’ 

‘‘ Jane Hyre.’’ 

‘Jane Hyre?’’ with astonishment. 

‘““Yes, you know that crazy woman in ‘Jane 
Eyre’? Well, every time I shut my eyes I see her 
near me.”’ 

Mrs. Compton was thoroughly ashamed of her care- 
lessness in relating such a story to her sensitive little 
son. She knew that if she had stopped to consider that 
Byron was listening she would have left untold that 
part of ‘‘Jane Eyre,’’ which is ill-adapted to young 
over-active imaginations. 

It took three or four nights of recalling happy things 
to think about just at bedtime to banish terrifying 
thoughts of insanity from Byron’s somewhat neuroti- 
cally imaginative mind. 
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When telling a story, tell it in an enthusiastic way, 
suggesting much activity ; this will quicken the child’s 
interest, thereby doing him good. But 
do not suggest such ideas as running 
away from an angry bear or being 
burned alive in a witch’s oven. These pictures are 
always imagined so clearly in the child’s mind that 
they are almost sure to cause fearful dreams. | 

An imaginative child can hardly look through an 
animal book without running across some one animal 
at least which seems to him perfectly 
hideous. It may cause the child to 
have a feeling of fear almost to look 
at it on the page, and that animal is almost certain to 
haunt the child in his dreams. Many times a child 
will be frightened at a picture in which an adult can 
see nothing fearful. This peculiar idea may develop 
in the child until, one night after another, he may 
dream about it. 

For example, a child may see some very peculiar 
looking hat in a picture, or a human being or animal 
with a particularly hideous look, and in his dreams, 
this idea will appear as the main actor or object in 
causing fear. 

While, theoretically, an imaginative child does not 
require so many pictures to stimulate his imagination 
as one who is more prosaic, yet, to de- 
prive the former of the use of picture 
books altogether on account of fear 
would certainly not be a wise course. Whenever you 
give your imaginative child a picture book to look at, 
and especially if it be a new one to be examined the 
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first time, turn through it with him and make com- 
ments on the pictures yourself. First have the child 
say something if he will. Then you may add some 
pleasing, agreeable comment so that the final impres- 
sion left in regard to each picture will be pleasant, 
instead of fearful. 

Be especially sure to leave the right impression in 
regard to a picture at which the child is inclined to 
stare. When a child sets his eyes 
steadily upon some picture and holds 
them there, it is a sure indication that 
a lasting impression is being made on his mind. The 
image of that picture will remain and may appear in 
some form in his dreams. Cultivate the habit of talk- 
ing in a pleasing tone about such a picture, say some- 
thing good about the character represented, always 
implying that it is perfectly harmless. 


Notice When 
Child Stares 


The Cry of Fear 


When a child of four years or more cries in the 
middle of the night because of a bad dream, he will 
generally say, ‘‘I’m afraid,’’ when you ask him what 
is the matter. 

Most children can easily be quieted by leaving the 
light on, but this method does not cure the habit. A 

child may have a light every night 

eacereas , for six months, and yet be just as 
fearful as before when the light is 

removed. If your child has been used to having a 
light in his room, allow him to continue having it with- 
out objection until after you have given him two or 
three lessons similar to Lesson I. Then some bright 
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morning, just after you have encouraged the child 
about how well he finds his way without light, say, 
‘‘You are getting big enough now to feel just as much 
at home in the dark as you do in the light. Tonight you 
will not even need a light in your room. Won’t that 
be fine to go to sleep without any light just like father 
and mother ?’’ | 

The same evening, when you put the child to bed, 
leave the light burning while the child is undressing. 
As soon as he has laid his clothes away carefully, say, 
‘‘Now, I want you to lie on your stomach so I can rub 
your back. Wait till I turn off the light—now, I am 
ready. ‘‘I remember how I used to like to have my 
back rubbed. It always made me feel fine, and made 
me sleep well, too, ete., ete.’’ Continue to talk in this 
pleasing manner while rubbing the child’s back and 
legs. He will become so sleepy that all thought con- 
cerning the light will leave him. 

Do not make any quick movements in rubbing, be- 
cause that would tend to put the child in a condition 
conducive to fear. Make your move- 
ments slow and soothing. Stay with 
the child long enough this first night 
to put him to sleep by talking in a low soothing tone 
of voice, without the child’s asking for the light at all. 
If you succeed in this, you have gained a big point, 
because after a child has once had a pleasing experi- 
ence he may easily be led to repeat it. 

When a child wakes up from a dream and cries, you 
should go to him without turning on the light, and ask 
what is the matter. When he replies that he is afraid, 
say, ‘‘What are you afraid of? Perhaps I can help 
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you.’’ Whatever the child says, answer him in such a 


way that he will be relieved. If he tells about some- 
thing that happened in a dream, say, ‘‘Oh, that was 

only a dream, wasn’t it? It was not 
Wee chaa oe real, was it?’’ In case the child 

imagined he saw something in the 
room, say, “‘ Wait a minute, we shall see.’’ Then turn 
on the light, and say, ‘‘See? There is nothing to hurt 
us.’’ Wait at the side of the button about five seconds, 
then turn off the light and go over to the child. Rub 
his back while you talk to him, as was advised above. 

In case the object of fear is at hand, it would be 
a good idea for both you and your child to always go 
immediately to the object of fear and try to find out 
what caused the supposed danger. 

It is a good idea, while you are teaching a child to 
be less afraid, to have him sleep as near you as possi- 
ble, so that after you have retired you can still speak 
to him. Merely to say, ‘‘Good-night’’ to each other 
after retiring causes the child to rest more easily and 
feel a greater sense of safety. 


Fear of Thunder and Lightning 


The only way you can teach a very young child not 
to fear thunder and lightning is simply not to show 
signs of fear yourself. If you show the slightest fear 
yourself, you are teaching your child to be afraid. Ap- 
pear to be calm, no matter how terrific the storm. 
Not only should you watch yourself but keep your child 
away from other people who have any tendency to be 
nervous in a storm. Do not allow anyone to talk about 
the destructiveness of storms in your child’s presence. 
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For an older child, for example a child over four 
years old, who is afraid of thunder and lightning, do 
not wait till the storm comes to give him the first les- 
son. Instead, prepare him for the storm beforehand. 
Any time when you are out of doors, ask your child 
to look up at the sky. After he has done so say, ‘‘Do 
you see that cloud right up there where my finger 
points? And do you see that one over yonder? Some- 
times, clouds like that come together and then we have 
rain storms and thunder and lightning. The rain 
washes the air and makes everything fresh and 
sweet. I wouldn’t care if it would storm today, would 
you?’’ 

Then when the storm comes, say to the child, ‘‘ Oh, 
we are going to have a fine rain. Come with me and we 
can watch it near the window.’’ At 
every flash of lightning, the child 
will probably look up to you, always 
be ready after each flash to look into his eyes and 
smile, reassuringly. By doing this you are giving 
your child the best possible lesson in not being 
afraid. 

Right associations can often be made in the child’s 
mind by simply telling him the meaning of certain 
sounds. For example, children have 
been known to be afraid of a shrill fire 
whistle, before it was explained to them 
how little girls and boys are often saved by this whistle. 
In almost every case, that you can think of, a brief 
explanation, showing the relation of a certain sound 
to the child’s best interest will remove the fear of that 
sound. 


What to Do When 
Storm Comes 


Form Pleasant 
Associations 
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Fear of Sights 


Fear of sights includes a great variety of fears, such 
as fear of certain animals, fear of certain kinds of 
objects, fear of fire, water, people, strange situations 
or surroundings, ete. 

Below are instructions for curing a child of each 
different kind of visual fear. First, let us consider 
the fear which so many children on the farm have of 
live stock, such as cows. 

In the case of a child under school age, it is perhaps 
best not to try to teach him to be unafraid of all cows 
because, it might possibly cause him to be injured. But 
Suppose you want to teach your child not to be afraid 
of some one particular cow which is in the pasture 
and the child is afraid because he has heard about 
goring bulls. If the child mentions this fact, say, 
‘Yes, that’s right, some cattle are mean, and it is 
a good thing to be careful always. But the cow we 
see right there is gentle. I will go through the field 
with you.’’ When you get almost even with the 
cow, say, “‘Hello there, Jersey, how are you feeling 
today? I brought you a little lunch, here is an 
apple.’’ After letting the cow eat the apple, start 
to walk on as unconcernedly as if the cow were not 
there. 

This method will cure your child. Do not let any- 
one tell you it is foolish to take the time yourself to 
go with the child when he is afraid. It is not foolish. 
Anyone will understand this who knows the true nature 
of fear. The usual way of commanding the child to 
go through the field, or telling him not to be foolish 
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about the cow, is the wrong way, and shows ignorance 
of the true nature of fear. 


Afraid of Dogs 


The same reasoning holds good in case of fear of 
dogs. The best way is not to tell your child what to 
do, but appear entirely fearless when you are around 
the dog by playing with it. You will gradually en- 
courage him to have fun with the dog. 

Should anyone notice that your child is less timid 
than before and he should make some remark about it, 
for example, ‘‘Why, I thought Joe was afraid of the 
dog,’’ answer that person quickly by saying, ‘*Oh, no, 
he’s not afraid at all now. He and the dog have much 
fun together.’’ 

Fear of Water 


A child’s fear of water usually appears when he is 
first put into the river, lake or bathing pool. The 
ideal way, of course, according to the idea proposed 
in regard to the dog, would be for you to be in the 
water yourself and then take the child, eradually and 
quietly putting water over him and smiling as though 
it were a great privilege. 

There are three important points for you to observe 
in order to rid your child of fear of water. The first 
point is that the water should be exactly the right tem- 
perature, neither too hot nor too cold—it should be the 
temperature of the child’s body. The second point is 
that the child must be put into the water very gradu- 
ally. The third point is that some object must be pro- 
vided for the child to play with in the water, a cup 
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to dip with, a small bucket to fill, or a toy boat to 
sail. 

A very few lessons given the child in which you 
observe these three ordinary points will remove the 
fear of water. 


Strange Situations 


This fear may be cured at home, by playing ‘‘ Going 
to the Barber.’’ Lay a few straight chairs down on 
the floor, thus dividing off a corner 
of the room which will represent the 
barber’s shop. Have a chair with a 
stool on it for the barber’s chair. When the child first 
steps inside the ‘‘barber shop,’’ say, ‘‘Good-morning, 
sit right down a minute until your turn comes.”’ 
Appear to be attending to some one else in the chair. 
If the child has a brother or sister, have that child in 
the chair, first. Then in about a half minute look down 
to the child on the floor and say, ‘‘ Your turn next.’’ 
Set the child up on top of the stool and appear to take 
great pains with his hair being careful not to pull it 
in the least. 

When the child seems to be contented and happy, 
say, “‘Isn’t it fine to have your hair cut at the bar- 
ber’s?’’ After this, merely use the comb and brush a 
few minutes and after getting some expression of satis- 
faction out of the child, take the scissors, and begin to 
make them click easily and slowly at first until you see 
he does not fear their sound, then make a little louder 
sound with them. The idea is simply to get the child 
used to the sound of the scissors about his head. 

The reason a procedure like the above is advised is 


Fear of Having 
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this: as long as your child is afraid of the sound of 
scissors about his head at home when you are with him, 
it is certain that the barber will have trouble when you 
take the child to him. It is always possible that the 
barber by not knowing much about dealing with chil- 
dren may stimulate your child to greater fear. 

The tactful barber, of course, can manage almost 
any child by encouraging him. When the child first 
comes into the shop, this barber will find out his name 
and say, ‘‘So Bobby is old enough to have his hair cut— 
what do you know about that—well, we can certainly 
make him look stylish.’’ Then, he will hardly give the 
boy time to make a move after setting him in the chair 
before he congratulates him on how still he can sit. He 
will say, ‘‘ Why, you sit as still as any man I ever saw.”’ 

After saying this to a spoiled child, one whom he 
knows has a bad reputation, he will say something like 
this: ‘‘I had a fellow in here the other day—he wasn’t 
as big as you—and he couldn ’t sit still at all. I just 
said to the little boy, ‘‘ You will have to go home and 
wait till you’re big enough to come to a barber.’’ Then, 
the little boy wanted to stay. But I said, ‘‘No, you‘ ’re 
not big enough—and he went home feeling very sad.’’ 

The barber can greatly aid in forming agreeable 
associations with hair cutting by talking to the boy in 
this way: ‘‘Did you ever see my cousin’s pony? Now 
let me tell you something—when you get a pony, you 
give it plenty of corn and water. That will make it 
feel fine. And you want to brush its mane and tail,”’ 
ete. To the girl, the tactful barber may talk about a 
bed room set with all sized dolls, etc.; in other words, 
he will appeal to the imagination and ambitions of each. 
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But it is always preferable to train and test your 
child thoroughly in your own home so that when he is 
away his behavior may not be questionable. So my 
advice in regard to having a child’s hair cut—especially 
avery young child—is to drill him at home until he has 
no fear of scissors or clippers. 


Fear of New Surroundings 


As the heading indicates, this fear is caused directly 
by one of the two great general causes of fear, the 
unknown. The logical thing to do, then, in order to 
remove this fear is, to make these new surroundings 
known, gradually and quietly. 

Not long ago, the author was a guest at a home in 
which another guest, the father of a timid child, 
observed this point and took his child into several 
different rooms before he would even take off his outer 
coat. Carrying the child on his left arm, he walked 
very slowly about the house. By smiling as he looked 
into the child’s eyes, he drove all sense of fear away. 

This thoughtfulness not only kept the child from 
erying when first entering the house, but the various 
objects in the rooms did not tend to cause him nearly 
so much fear when the child looked at each of them 
later during the visit. 

Very often, when a stranger takes a baby into a 
strange room he will cry. The one carrying him prob- 
ably remarks that the baby wants his parents. This 
may be true. But very often it is because of the unfa- 
miliar surroundings that he starts to ery. Another 
person may hold the child differently from the parent 
which may cause discomfort. This may have more to 
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do with the child’s erying than the mere fact that the 
one holding him is not his parent. 


Fear of People 


Most children are afraid of people with whom they 
are not acquainted because they instinctively fear the 
unknown, we recognize this fear in very young chil- 
dren, usually under two years of age. 

When a child, under two years of age, is brought into 
the presence of strangers he often shows a fear which 
is a natural one., He seeks protection. But after a 
child reaches the age of three, he has developed a con- 
scious personality ; he distinguishes himself from other 
persons. When such a child meets a person he has 
never seen before, if he shows any fear it is because he 
is self-conscious. He fears that his actions or words 
will not meet with the approval of those with whom 
he has come into contact. 


Lesson 1 
AIM 
To accustom a young child to meet strangers with- 
out fear. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


Announce to Annette that Mrs. Babcock and Mrs. 
Gildersleeve are coming to make a call. Use some such 
ideas as the following. Mrs. Babcock is a beautiful 
lady; she is a mamma, too, and has two little ones at 
home not very much older than you are. 

‘‘Would you like to help me put things in order 
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before the ladies arrive? Well, put the magazines on 
the library table and here, place your little rocker just 
beside mine.”’ 

‘‘Mrg, Gildersleeve will want to talk to you; so you 
may answer her questions and ask her how is the sick 
baby today.’’ 

After the guests have arrived, if your child be very 
young you can let him show them his pet kitten or 
some pretty toy of which he is especially proud. 

If you want your boy to say or do something in the 
presence of a stranger, you must suggest something for 
him to say or do. For example, you may say, ‘*Oh, 
Mrs. Gildersleeve I want you to see Joe’s new air gun. 
Joe, will you bring your air gun for Mrs. Gildersleeve 
to see?’’? After he has brought it, discuss its merits in 
his presence. Be sure to dismiss him before he becomes 
tired, by such words as, ‘‘ Very well, Joe you may take 
it back now, thank you.”’ 

You have thus given your child an excellent lesson. 
The association formed in the child’s mind is one of 
pleasantness with the strange lady. He has taken great 
delight in showing the new air gun and would not 
object, if called upon, to show this same lady other 
of his possessions. But it is always a better idea in 
training a child to dismiss him a little before he 1s 
ready to go than after he becomes tired. 


COMMENTS 


The plan we are recommending provides that the 
mother place herself on a level with the child. She 
also lifts the child to her own level in giving him a 
share in the entertainment of guests. As soon as the 
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child discovers that guests have only good will toward 
him his ground for fear disappears. 

In treating a bashful child of three to seven, most 
parents make the mistake of giving him too much con- 
sideration. This always causes him to be more timid. 
It so often happens when guests are present in a home 
that they will all endeavor to secure the child’s atten- 
tion at once. This is a great mistake; a mother after 
hearing a stranger ask her boy something, so often says, 
‘“Why don’t you talk, George?’’ Nothing will confuse 
your child more surely than this. 

When you ask a child in the presence of a stranger 
what he saw at the fair, he will very likely just stare 

at you, but if you ask if the lion made 

Being Specific a big noise or if the elephant reached 

out its trunk for peanuts, you will be 
more likely to receive a response. In the same way, 
if you ask a child of six or seven whether he wants to 
be a storekeeper or a blacksmith, you will probably get 
no reply to this abstract idea. But instead, ask if he 
would like to sell candy, or to shoe horses and you will 
get an answer. It is always striking detail which 
children find interesting. 

Never force a child to do anything to welcome or 
entertain guests which will be unpleasant to him even 
though to you it may seem an easy 
thing to do or say. Above all, never 
emphasize the fact that the child is not 
doing his part in entertaining, for that always tends to 
make him more self-conscious and bashful. You will 
find it a help to your child to play shaking hands with 
him at home. 


Shaking Hands 
with Guests 
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When With Company 
EXAMPLE 1 


The maid brought in afternoon tea and Mrs. Ray- 
mond served it gracefully, chatting with the studied 
ease of a charming hostess. The talk turned to her 
small daughter. 

‘Yes I think she looks a little like me, but she is so 
bashful. I am determined she shall get over it. She 
shall never be a wall flower! There she is now, I 
believe. ’’ 

There came a sound of the opening of a door, a whis- 
pered parley with the maid, then a muffled scurrying 

of small feet up the stairs. 

Wrong Method ‘‘Janet!’’ Mrs. Raymond’s eall 

was sweet, and appealing. 

No answer. 

‘Janet, come to me immediately.’’ The honeyed 
tone slid into sharpness. 

‘‘Yes, Mamma,’’ came a weak little voice from the 
hall above, and the footsteps slowly descended bringing 
the seven-year-old to the doorway. 

‘¢Janet, I’m surprised that you should run away 
from my guests. Goto Mrs. Beck and say you are glad 
to see her.’’ 

Coloring painfully, the child complied, stammering 
a broken greeting. : 

‘And now, Mrs. Carry.”’ 

Again the mechanical performance. Mrs. Raymond 
then motioned her to a big chair; she took her seat, 
miserable, and ill at ease, though not for long. Mrs. 
Beck strove to be politely interested in her. 
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‘*Do you play, dear?’’ she asked. 

Her mother supplemented the shake of Janet’s head. 

‘“No, but she knows a very sweet little poem. Repeat 
it for us, Janet.’ . 

Confusion ran wild in the child’s mind. The familiar 
lines were forgotten, her tongue grew thick, and her 
heart pounded painfully. 

‘* Janet, will you please do as I ask?”’ 

‘*T forget.’ 

“You know that piece too well to forget. Think!’’ 

Silence. 

‘“Ts this disobedience, daughter ?”’ 

The child could frame no defense. She stood mute. 

‘*Very well. You may go to your room.”’ 

Mrs. Raymond watched her leave in chagrin and then 
spoke to her guests in icy annoyance. 

‘‘Janet is simply impossible! but I’ve only just 
begun fighting the sin of disobedience.’’ 


EXAMPLE 2 


Mrs. Richardson was entertaining Mrs. White and 
Mrs. Hadley. The conversation turned to the little 
daughter of the hostess. 

‘*T hope we may see her. Is she like you?’’ 

‘CA little, but you may judge for yourselves when 
she comes home from school. She’s a wee bit shy, but 

you must forgive that.’’ 

Right Method At the moment the front door 

opened and a shrill voice announced, 

‘‘T’m home, Mother! Where are you?’’ The child 
came to the door and the eager greeting was silenced 
by the sight of the guests. 
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Mrs. Richardson rose quickly, and crossing to her 
small daughter, kissed her warmly and slipped an arm 
about her shoulders. ‘‘You’re just in time, Sweet- 
heart. Will you help me serve chocolate to Mrs. White 
and Mrs. Hadley? Ladies, this is my little right-hand 
man, Pauline. I can never entertain quite perfectly 
without her.”’ 

And Pauline, busied with napkins and cups, smiled 
up at the callers timidly but sociably, and fulfilled her 
duties with great care and not without interest. When 
the simple act of hospitality was finished and the 
plates carried out, she found a place by her mother’s 
side within the protection of her arm, and tried to 
listen. 

But Mrs. Richardson understood that wearisome 
task, and when young voices were heard outside, dis- 
missed her lovingly with: ‘‘Run away and play now, 
Honey, and come and see Mrs. White and Mrs. Hadley 
again next time.’’ 

And Pauline laughed a good-bye to all three and 
skipped away. 

See that your child becomes interested in playing 
with other children by bringing about a common inter- 
est. He will enjoy the company of 
children even though he may not be 
willing to express his satisfaction. 
You should not command your child to make known 
this pleasure to others but merely set the example, your- 
self, thus suggesting that the child do the same. If 
your child ever comes to you to bury his head in your 
skirts, you should not scold or make any scene, but 
simply appear to pay no attention to him. 


With Other 
Children 
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You have probably heard people say that the more 
often a child speaks before other people, the more at 
ease will he become. This is not nec- 
essarily true. Qualities are strength- 
ened by exercise, but the mere fact 
that a child is speaking on his feet is no indication 
that the child is exercising courage. He may be exer- 
cising fear—extreme fear—his knees may be trem- 
bling ; he may be in torture; and when he sits down, he 
will be no more ready to speak in public the next time 
than if he had not spoken this time. In other words, 
by this method a timid child may be getting prac- 
tice in the habit of being embarrassed under those 
conditions. 

Each time your child speaks before other people 
and can associate any degree of pleasantness with the 
act, he receives a good lesson in public speaking; each 
time he speaks and becomes embarrassed to such an 
extent that he is uncomfortable, he receives a lesson 
which will make it even more difficult for him to speak 
again. 

By making use of the suggestions we have given, 
you will have your child so trained that when he is 
old enough to speak at school, he will not be oreatly 
embarrassed. 

Do not tell the child that you were always afraid to 
speak in public, because this will only serve to increase 
his fear. You can help the child by 
giving him suggestions, such as always 
to relax the fingers when speaking; 
this will help to keep his entire body calm. After 
you have heard the child speak at school, congratu- 


Speaking 
in Public 


Speaking 
at School 
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late him on his composure, while he was on the 
platform. 

Always be sure that the child has memorized his 
selection some time before he attempts to give it at 
school. It is a good plan also to drill your child at 
home on his recitation, telling him which words to 
emphasize. This will help occupy his mind while speak- 
ing. He will remember that you told him to emphasize 
certain words and this thought together with its exe- 
cution will keep his mind away from fear. 

Let us say a child is afraid to stay at home without 
his parents. He may find out beforehand that his 
Never Allow Chia Parents are going to be away for a 

to Anticipate time and unless his questions are an- 

ener swered, reassuringly, he will worry 
about it. When a child of this sort asks you when you 
will be back, do not give that painful answer, ‘‘Oh, 
I don’t know.’’ Say something definite. Say some- 
thing that will reassure the child. If you do not know 
the exact time, tell him as nearly as you can. Say, 
‘“We intend to get back before ——.’’ Then tell 
enthusiastically what you have planned for the child 
to do while you are gone. 

It is needless to say that some children are more 
sensitive than others. Some are hurt by just a single 

unkind word or even a look and chil- 

Sensitiveness dren of this type are generally sensi- 

tive also to praise. If you have such a 
child, I advise that you neither praise nor blame him 
unless it is necessary to teach some other trait. In that 
case, a little encouragement will go a long way. 

The reason overpraising a child is inadvisable is 
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that it may result in haughty pride. The opposite 
extreme, or severity with the child would be even worse. 
Sternness must be absolutely avoided. 


FEAR IN A CHILD OF OVER SEVEN YEARS 


Fear, like all emotions, may develop a habit, which, 
if not checked by the time a child is seven years old, 
grows into an obsession or ‘‘fixed idea’’ which affects 
his whole moral development, and rapidly becomes a 
matter for the physician. A child over seven may never 
have outgrown his fear of the dark, thunder and light- 
ning, strange sounds and sights. 


Fear of the Dark in a Child Over Seven 


Lesson 1 
AIM 


To aid a child to overcome fear of darkness. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


Go with your child, frequently, for a stroll in the 
dark. Do not eall attention to the fact that you are . 
walking in the dark. If you mention it at all, connect 
your allusion with your remarks about the balmy night 
air, the cool breeze, the sky, the moon, the milky way, 
ete. In other words, let the child exercise his imagina- 
tion in regard to those things which will associate 
pleasantness with darkness. 

If you have any pleasing story or anything what- 
ever to tell the child that will greatly interest him, 
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reserve it for one of your nightly strolls. You may 
wish to explain the most simple facts about the earth 
rolling over every twenty-four hours: ‘‘How fine a 
thing it is to think the people in the other parts of the 
earth enjoy the warm sunlight that makes the grain 
and flowers grow. 

‘¢Can you hear the little whispers of the dear living 
things all around us? Let us try to think what makes 
them. ...I1 hear a bird... . The train is puffing 
away off there in the distance. ... There are the 
crickets, the frogs... . ”’ 


COMMENTS 


In dealing with a child of any age who is afraid of 
the dark, the best plan is to spend as much time as 
possible with him until he seems to be fearless and has 
associated many pleasant experiences with darkness. 

In dealing with a child of any age who dreads dark- 
ness it is best to think out a series of pleasures only to 
be enjoyed in the night time. To watch for the moths, 
or night-blooming flora. He will thus by association of 
ideas, derive actual pleasure from thinking of the dark 
as a time rich in multiplying experience. 

As a natural outcome of the method recommended, 
children can be readily taught to seek for desired 
articles in the dark, without demanding that a hight be 
furnished. This is not only good training, but extraor- 
dinarily convenient in times of emergency. 


Fear of Thunder and Lightning 


For a child over seven years of age it has been found 
an excellent plan to sit in a room with the child while 
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it is thundering and lightning outside, and guess as to 
the number of seconds before it will thunder again. 
Basing your judgment upon the fact that each flash 
of lightning is followed in a few seconds by thunder, 
you can make an estimate as to the exact number of 
seconds after each flash. For example, say, ‘‘I guess 
it will thunder in five seconds—one, two, three, four, 
five—see, what did I tell you? Now you guess on the 
next one.’’ 

After you have guessed several times correctly, then 
say, ‘‘Do you want me to tell you how you can be sure 
when it is going to thunder?’’ After the child indi- 
cates that he wants to know, tell him all you can about 
it. First, explain that hearing thunder after it has 
lightened is just like hearing a gun after you see the 
smoke fly out of the barrel at a distance. Sight travels 
faster than sound. So the length of time between the 
lightning and the thunder indicates how near the light- 
ning is. Therefore, if the thunder and lightning are 
not practically simultaneous, it means that there is no 
danger. 

Tell the child also that when the lightning is pro- 
longed, the thunder will also be ‘‘stretched out.’’ so 
that one can predict in that case that in a few seconds 
a clap of thunder will start which will be long and 
rumbling. 

The method outlined above keeps the child’s mind 
occupied with the interesting activity of ‘‘making 
guesses,’’ and the more often he associates pleasant 
experiences with thunder and lightning, the less afraid 
will he become. 
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Fear of Water 


To dispel an older child’s fear of water, one must 
make it possible for him to play in the water as much 
as possible, especially with other children. Make or 
buy him a sail-boat, a raft on which he can play he has 
been rescued ; if possible, interest him in a motor-boat, 
the machinery of which will be a ‘‘drawing ecard.”’ 
Teach a child to swim as early as possible; this is the 
surest way to drive away his fear of water. Confidence 
in himself will displace every misgiving he may have 
had for his own safety in water heretofore. 


Fear of People 


Fear of people in an older child is based upon self- 
consciousness. To teach him not to be afraid of per- 
sons he has never seen before, distract his attention for 
a moment or two from them, by directing it toward 
another person with whom he is familiar. This lesson 
is based upon the principle of substitution, a funda- 
mental precept in child training. 

The following example will illustrate this point: 
a mother unconsciously used a positive "method to 
destroy her child’s fear of her father. | 


EXAMPLE 


When Mrs. Carson’s husband was brought home 
after a horrible accident, she looked with concern at 
her little ten-year-old daughter. 

‘*Perhaps,’’ she said to herself, ‘‘if I give her a 
part of the burden to bear, she may overcome that. I 
think he frightened her when she was little and she 
does not get over it.’’ 
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At the first suggestion from the mother that she was 
to share the nursing, Annie shrank back. Her face 
paled, but she attacked the dreaded task bravely. 

One evening, a week later, Mrs. Carson lifted her 
daughter to her knee as the two sat before the fire in the 
front room. 

‘¢You’ve waited on papa this week like a real, little 
nurse. You bathed his head, and rubbed his hands...”’ 

The child buried her face in her mother’s bosom. 
‘“Yes, mama, I did. Mama, may I tell you what I 
think ?’’ 

‘*Yes, darling.’’ 

‘¢You know when papa would come home—and shout 
so at us both; I was so afraid of him—I wanted to run 
away. And, mama, I’ve always been so glad he 
didn’t come home often. It seemed like heaven when 
you and I were here alone. But, when papa was 
coming, I used to say, even when I was little bits 0’ 
girl, ‘Now the bad place is coming, and heaven’s going 
away.’ And when he came all of a sudden, I could 
hardly keep from screaming.’’ 


‘‘This afternoon,’’ said mother softly, ‘‘I heard you 
laughing with your father.’’ 

‘‘Why, mama, it was funny. Papa began to shout, 
and I pretended that I was his mother, and wouldn’t 
let him; and what do you think he said ?—that it made 
him feel better, like it does pussy when she spits. I 
couldn’t help laughing. Mama, do you know .. .’’ 

‘“What, dearest ?”’ 

‘*T__T believe that I won’t be afraid of papa any 
more.’’ 
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ANXIETY AND WORRY 


Anxiety and worry are types of fear. They react 
upon the individual in a similar way because they are 
prolonged fear, not of an immediate dire consequence, 
but of a future loss. 

Anxiety is based upon the supposition that a given 
set of circumstances forbode a disastrous outcome. The 

judgment may be correct, the expecta- 
Nature of Anxiety tion may be actually realized, and the 

misfortune a reality. In such a cir- 
cumstance, a certain degree of anxious thought is rea- 
sonable and uncondemned. But when a child exagger- 
ates his forecasts and becomes deeply anxious and 
thoroughly upset with worries, his case demands pa- 
rental attention. Let us speak of anxiety of this more 
intense sort. It is always traceable to the child’s opin- 
ion on some fact, no doubt; the child’s interpretation 
of the circumstance may be incorrect; at all events by 
some small aspect of the matter the emotion of fear is 
kindled, permeating the child’s entire thought. Anxi- 
ety is then an excess of a legitimate interest in the 
future. 

The following story illustrates the true nature of 
worry. A farmer foresaw he was about to lose a fine 
colt. He was very anxious about it because he knew it 
would develop into a splendid horse if he could save 
it. However, after doing all that he could to prolong 
its life, the colt died. Two days after, the man, who 
was a cool-headed person of sober judgment, said: 
‘‘My common sense and judgment tell me not to give 
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the colt a thought and above all not to worry because 
it does not do one particle of good, but I worry and I 
can’t help it.’’ 

There are two important points bearing upon this 
subject to consider when training your child. First, 
since even an adult cannot help worry- 
ing when there is anything of impor- 
tance to worry about, you should make 
it your business to guard your child against hearing 
things which will cause anxiety and worry. It is a 
great mistake to talk in the presence of small, imagina- 
tive children about burglars and disasters of various 
sorts on sea and land, such as great fires and floods. 

While these topics are hurtful if discussed in detail, 
a far greater amount of harm ‘is done by thoughtless 
parents who talk about the torture endured in the den- 
tist’s chair, the ‘‘horrors’’ practiced in hospitals and 
the carelessness of physicians. 

The child should be trained to look upon the dentist 
and doctor as friends, the hospital and sanitarium as 
beneficent institutions. Death and future punishment 
should not be topics of conversation in the home. A 
certain father of little children said to his wife on the 
death of his mother in his own house, ‘‘We must so 
conduct ourselves as to leave no blighting thoughts of 
death in the minds of our children.’’ 

Guard carefully against the child hearing what may 
cause untold misery in the future. The contemplation 
of suffering means much more to a child than it does 
to you. The child does not reason much. What we 
may easily forget may be very hard to erase from the 
mind of a child. Remember, the thought of suffer- 


Remedies 
for Worry 
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ing or loss may cause him future as well as present 
WOrTy. 

By all means you must not laugh at or ignore a child 
who is worrying ; you must sympathize with him. Chil- 
dren ‘‘take things to heart,” as we say. When, there- 
fore, the child has something that causes him to worry 
because he cannot reason as you can, nothing could be 
more logical than that you give him the benefit of your 
own reason which keeps you from worrying about this 
particular thing. For example, if your child accident- 
ally finds out about a case of suffering and death in a 
hospital, tell him of the thousands who received lasting 
benefit from treatment there. Often a child learns that 
some of his ancestors died from cancer or consumption 
and he gets the idea from parents or others that the 
same disease may prove fatal to him. This has a 
depressing influence upon the child and is greatly 
opposed to his well-being. 

Do not let a child deceive you. He is sometimes very 
keen. Often, to all appearances, he is paying no atten- 

tion to a conversation, but in reality he 
foe ace ee is hearing every word of it. Especially 
should you be careful when a child’s 
mind is not much concentrated upon his play with 
other children. He is very likely drinking in every- 
thing he can possibly understand. This is perfectly 
natural. By noticing children very carefully, you will 
sometimes find that a child will pretend to have his 
attention concentrated elsewhere when an adult in the 
midst of a conversation turns his head sideways to see 
if the child is hearing, but will again listen carefully 
when he finds that he is unobserved. 
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A child may be anxious about the welfare of others. 
This state of mind can be remedied either by showing 
that there is no ground for worry or by substituting 
some other topic of thought. 


EXAMPLE 


‘‘Good-bye, Barbara. Be a good girl while I’m 
oone.”’ . 

‘‘Good-bye, mother.’’ And Mrs. Brotherton left her 
daughter to do an errand in the city. 

For years this highly imaginative child had worked 
herself into a state of worry (now chronic) whenever 
her mother had occasion to be away from home longer 
than usual. 

As the hour when Mrs. Brotherton was due home 
would approach, Barbara would more visibly sow her 
anxiety, until, if for any reason her mother did not 
come, she would crouch on the stairs and burying her 
head in her arms, would remain in this posture until 
her mother came in. 

No one ever interfered; nothing was said either by 
the child, mother or grandmother (who lived with 
them) as to the cause of such actions. Instead, they 
were passively accepted. 

‘‘T shall probably not be home very early,’’ Mrs. 
Brotherton had said to her mother as she was leav- 
ing. 

Foreseeing another brooding spell, the child’s grand- 
mother decided to try to master Barbara’s tendency 
to Worry. 

She telephoned a neighbor mother and friend: ‘‘ May 
Barbara take care of your young daughter this after- 
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noon? Mrs. Brotherton has gone to the city and I 
am going to try to take Barbara’s mind off her mother’s 
absence by keeping her busy.”’ 

The young mother replied in an appreciative tone, 
‘¢T shall be more than glad to be relieved of my charge 
for a few hours.”’ 

When Barbara returned from school that afternoon, 
her grandmother said, ‘‘Barbara, this is a beantiful 
afternoon to take care of Mrs. Calvert’s baby. You 
remember you told her you wanted to do so sometime 
this week.’’ 

‘All right,’’ came the quick reply. 

So taken up was she with the amusement of the small 
child, she forgot, or rather had no time to think of her 
mother’s delay. 

Instead, she was deeply interested in telling the little 
one a story when Mrs. Brotherton came in. 

Children should have opportunity to share in the dis- 
cussion of the plans of the family regarding change of 

residence or occupation ; such projects 

Business Affairs as suggested recreations and entertain- 

ments should be taken up wherever 

possible in the family council. This caution, how- 

ever, is necessary. Parental anxieties are not to be 

thrown off onto young shoulders. A mother can easily 

be over-anxious about her husband who is a railroad 

employee and induce the little daughter’s worries to 
become chronic. 

Moving-time is a period of stress for all concerned. 
‘¢How shall we get along without fresh milk?’’ ‘‘ Will 
the furnace keep us warm?”’ ‘‘There is no place for a 
boy’s room.’’ ‘‘ Will he be lonesome?’’ All these are 
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seed thoughts of immediate worries and of future 
dissatisfaction. 

We name an absurd belief relative to the super- 
normal, superstition. We are interested in supersti- 

tions only in so far as they lead to 

Superstition worry. It should be well noted by 

all parents that the religious atmos- 

phere of the home quickly permeates the thinking of a 

growing child. The dangers that attend life in this 

world (not to speak of life beyond the grave) are 

easily learned from conversation in the home. If the 

religious element is emphasized in such a way that 

superstitious fear is enkindled, a child may suffer tor- 
tures unknown to the adult mind. 

False beliefs are picked up at unsuspected moments. 
A fireside story may implant any of these or of a hun- 
dred other similar notions: that a black cat walking 
across the yard is a sign of ill-luck; that a mirror 
broken means disaster for seven years; that a horse- 
shoe will bring good luck; that Friday and the number 
thirteen are unlucky. 

It seems impossible to prevent the handing down of 
these superstitious beliefs from age to age. Parents 
can do no less than to make no mention of these 
notions with any show of confidence in them, or to 
scorn them when introduced by others. There will 
always be a large number of untrained minds whose 
eredulity leads them to nourish old wives’ fables, but 
well-informed parents can maintain a steady attitude 
of resistance warding off superstitious fears from their 
children. 3 

Treating the matter from the child’s viewpoint, we 
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should say that an overpowering fear of eternal pun- 
ishment is a superstitious fear. 


EXAMPLE 


Jeannette, six years of age, trained in a home where 
religious matters were freely discussed, fastened upon 
the thought that for one single sin a person deserves 
eternal punishment. Her heart was completely sub- 
merged in despair as she said, ‘‘I never will pray to 
God any more. He’s got an awful burning-place where 
he puts wicked people.’’ Her sobs and terror were 
painful to witness. ‘‘I don’t love God any more, 
mama—he hates us when we do the ‘teeniest little sin 
and wants to punish us for it. I don’t want to love 
God.”’ 

Mother gently and firmly wooed back to calmness 
her troubled daughter, saying, 

‘““TDo you believe that mama and papa love you 
always; that we are never going to let you get away 
from a place in our hearts?’’ 

After a childish reiteration of the old fear, mother 
continues, 

‘(Mama loves and cares for you, no matter what 
happens; mama loves and trusts in God always. 
If I do wrong I ask God to forgive me and then I 
repeat God’s words, ‘I will never leave thee nor 
forsake thee,’ ‘I have loved thee with an everlasting 
love.’ ”’ 

“‘T don’t want to love God; he hates wicked people,’’ 
says the daughter with some less vigor. 

‘‘But, daughter, you trust me, don’t you, as we lie 
here together on the bed? Can’t you say to yourself, 
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‘Mama always loves me. Mama always loves me.’ 
Tyelteee 

‘*Yes, mama, I can. ‘Mama always loves me.’ ’’ 

‘*Well then, remember God is saying, ‘I have loved 
thee with an everlasting love.’ ’’ 

‘**T have loved thee with an everlasting love;’ ’’ 
these words the tired little soul repeated a few times, 
nestling closer to her mother’s side as the tears dried 
on her cheek. In just a few moments sleep came, and 
the heart of the child found its rest. 

Thus far in this volume we have been discussing 
traits of character in which self-control is intimately 
involved. Crying, anger, and ill-temper, quarreling, 
teasing, bullying and fighting, and fears can be reme- 
died only as the virtue of self-control is strongly 
developed. 

The program of character building must take note of 
these types of misbehavior which all children exhibit. 
In each case desirable instincts have prompted unsocial 
acts. The procedure recommended has made a clear 
distinction between misdeeds and natural impulses 
which can be wisely directed. 

No awakened parent need long for power to remake 
the instinctive elements of human nature. His task 
is to train the child to govern his instinctive impulses. 
The kind of actions and the degree of surrender to 
impulse are the matters calling for grave concern. 

All undesirable emotions, then, are best avoided by 
cultivation of self-control; self-control being attained 
very largely by presenting an object to the child’s 
attention so as to displace the thoughts that habitually 
arouse undesirable emotions. 
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When in the midst of a ‘‘brain storm’”’ in a child’s 
emotional life, the greatest caution is necessary if one 
does not from over-haste adopt the method of forcible 
repression. The emotions of a child are extraordinarily 
difficult to control by a direct method. Let us fix firmly 
in our minds that we are to teach self-control by a posi- 
tive constructive course of training. 

~The reaction upon the character of some well- 
directed efforts at controlling the emotions is far more 
noteworthy and morally valuable than the results of 
any repressive scheme of child training. In order that 
the better kind of training for the emotional life may 
be more fully expounded, we advance to a discussion 
of the positive virtues known as perseverance, courage 
and sympathy. 


CHAPTER VII 


COURAGE AND PERSEVERANCE 


Presence of mind and courage in distress 


Are more than armies to procure success. 
—Dryden. 


COURAGE AND PERSEVERANCE 


We now turn to certain personal traits having ref- 
erence to a child’s attitude toward a life of action and 
conflict. While self-control gives a child poise and a 
certain brilliancy in self-conquest, courage, persever- 
ance, fortitude and heroism are virtues which mark 
out that character able to overcome and endure when 
the odds are against him. 

By training your child to be courageous, you will dis- 
pel many fears which, if he be untaught, he may in- 
stinctively hold. Fear and courage in respect to a 
given object because of their opposite nature, cannot 
coexist. 


Necessity for Courage 


To develop courage in a child is to help him to meet 
his daily problems with such fortitude as will enable 
him to face the harder lessons of life the future may 
hold in store. A child’s training should prepare him 
physically and mentally to play the hero if occasion 
demand it. ; 

After a child becomes an adult he cannot undertake 
any important enterprise without meeting opposition. 
With this truth in mind, a parent cannot begin too 
early to give practical lessons in the development of 
courage. The attempt should be made to teach him 
how to face a danger or undertake a hard task without 
giving way before obstacles. 
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Danger is often encountered when endeavoring to 
carry out some plan of action. The young child has 
repeated experiences of danger in 

Facing Danger learning to walk. When able to stand 

by a chair, he casts loving eyes toward 
mother and measures the likelihood of a fall if he 
ventures to make the run to her knee. After sufficient 
coaxing he makes an attempt to reach her. This is an 
act of courage. In the ordinary routine of the day, 
countless occasions arise when danger of many sorts 
must be faced. This aspect of child life carries us 
beyond the range of the fears previously discussed. 
We deal now with real dangers and impediments to 
action. 

As the years pass, the variety of dangers and 
obstacles to be met are greatly multiplied. At each 
stage of growth the child must be aided in overcoming 
such difficulties as are new, exceptionally perplexing or 
discouraging. In each case the aid should consist in 
stimulating the child to act where he would naturally 
draw back from personal exertion. 

A boy may become afraid of his schoolmates because 
of rough treatment and persecution. He may be in 
physical danger when in their company. In this case 
several considerations may be urged upon the school 
boy : the persecutors do not want to do him any serious 
harm ; they enjoy bluster and threats and a few knocks ; 
but they intend no permanent injury. A few bumps 
and bruises can be endured for the sake of making a 
reputation among one’s schoolmates; a bold front will 
drive the persecutors back and break up their plan to 
torture the smaller boys. 
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The boys who are eligible to the athletic teams seldom 
need stimulation, as the joy of the sports is sufficient 
incentive. In the rarer cases where an adolescent 
youth exaggerates in his mind the dangers attendant 
upon baseball, basket ball and the like, strong measures 
should be taken to develop a manly courage. 


Foolhardiness 


An exhibition of fearlessness, when there is great 
danger accompanying an act useless in itself, is fool- 
hardiness. 


EXAMPLE 


Several small boys were crossing a railroad track in- 
a city. A train was approaching. One boy stayed on 
the track until the train was within twenty feet of 
him when he stepped aside just as it Swept past. 
Mrs. Harris and Willie, aged eight years, were com- 
ing down the street and saw this boy’s exhibition of 
bravado. 

‘“Wasn’t he brave!’’ exclaimed Willie. 

‘‘No, Willie,’’ said Mrs. Harris, ‘“‘he was foolish.’’ 

‘Why, mother ?’’ 

‘““To do what is dangerous is foolish unless the food 
to be accomplished by the brave act is worth the 
risk.’”’ 

‘What do you mean, mother ?’’ 

‘*When I was a little girl and your uncle Tom, my 
brother, was just your size, we were playing near a 
place where some men were building a large brick 
house. You know how men raise brick up to the top 
of a building in a hoist that looks and works like an 
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elevator, don’t you? Well, a load had started up and I 
ran after our dog right under the hoist as it was going 
up. Tom was near me. A man shouted and the hoist 
started down. They were lowering it to the ground 
again. Tom saw it coming and ran under it and 
grabbed me and pulled me away Just in time to keep me 
from being caught under it. Everybody said it was 
an act of courage. He knew there was danger but 
he thought he ought to save me. When I tell you 
to take care of sister I hope you will keep her from 
harm even when you have to run into danger to 
do so.”’ 


Self-Confidence 


This desirable trait is a part of the group of qualities 
covered by the term, courage. He who is properly self- 
confident believes that he is equal to the responsibility 
that is laid upon him. An infant has no occasion for 
spectacular display of this quality, yet the mother 
should be cautious to encourage self-dependence as 
soon as baby is able to walk and to make use of the 
larger playthings. 

Self-confidence has its chief place when a child comes 
in contact with other children and with adults. Nat- 
ural timidity in the presence of ‘‘strangers’’ may 
persist too long in a child’s life; if so he lacks self- 
confidence. The dawn of self-consciousness in a child 
of six may mark the beginning of a serious self-distrust 
owing to aversion to public attention. 

At whatever age parents give attention to this lack 
of self-confidence, the methods of developing courage 
are in every essential particularly adapted to the 
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cultivation of this trait. Obviously faultfinding is 
entirely useless as a stimulus to self-confidence. All 
training must be positive, continuous and perfectly 
sympathetic. 


Heroism 


When encountering extraordinary dangers, the 
courageous person is a hero. There is a demand for 
heroism in every good citizen and in every moral giant, 
nevertheless this trait does not often find occasion for 
display. 

Child training demands gradual cultivation of the 
spirit of bravery. Without undue stress being laid on 
the subject it is easy to imagine future situations in 
which the child may be called upon to act in a heroic 
manner. The petty difficulties of the immediate pres- 
ent, he should meet with due courage. 

Moral heroism is that form of courage demanded by 
a Situation involving a question of right and wrong, 
where a rightful decision promptly acted upon, is 
attended with grave risk to fame, fortune or physical 
well-being. 

To many—perhaps most—children under school age, 
there is as much excitement in the story of a struggle 
to decide between recognized right and wrong as there 
is in a story of physical strife. Perhaps there is even 
more interest for they understand it better. 


EXAMPLE 1 

Mary’s mother had often entertained her with stories 
about a little imaginary chap who was known as 
‘‘Blicky.’’ He was a most ordinary little lad, as lads 
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go, and he lived in a big house where men and women, 
boys and girls, uncles and aunts, grandpas and 
grandmas and all sorts of pets and playthings appeared 
and disappeared at the will of the story-teller without 
any attempt to account logically for their presence or 
absence. 

‘‘Blicky’’ was subject to every known temptation 
and desire of childhood and had open to him every 
form of joy and fun that his inventor could think of. 
He was a mischievous little fellow, too, and never 
lacked inventiveness ; but he was trained to scrupulous 
honesty. 

Mary’s mother made up and told the stories with 
hardly any other thought than that of a pastime. It 
was a tremendous surprise to her, therefore, when the 
child one evening came to her and said: 

‘‘Mama, when I was in the store with you today 
and all that candy was there right in reach, I just 
wanted to take some—Oh, I just wanted to so 
m-m-much! And I just said to myself, ‘No, Blicky 
wouldn’t do that because that would be stealing.’ And 
I didn’t take any.”’ 

And right then ‘‘Blicky’s’’ existence was more than 
justified. 

Ill-advised parents are likely to shield the child too 
much from the stresses of our common, human life. 

To make existence flow very smoothly 

Over-Protection for a petted child is easy indeed. 

Every load may be carried for him, 
every lost article found, every perplexity resolved 
instantly, every hard task removed, every danger 
warded off. 
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Opposition, obstacle, arduous toil, in due measure, 
help to develop manhood and womanhood. 

But you must be careful to strike a happy medium 
between the two extremes of too much opposition and 

not enough. To illustrate what is 
A Happy Medium meant by avoiding extremes: suppose 

there were only one way of developing 
courage, namely, to brace oneself against the natural 
elements. You would not want to put your child out 
in a storm so fierce that the wind would take him off 
his feet ; on the other hand, you would not always wait 
until everything was perfectly calm before allowing 
him to go out-of-doors because in either case, you would 
fail to develop courage. You must begin by allowing 
him to undertake a task moderately hard, then gradu- 
ally increase the difficulty until he has mastered under- 
takings which call for abundant courage. 

Even in the case of a baby it is well for the develop- 
ment of his body to have natural opposition as he kicks 
and plays. Then as the child grows older, see that he 
gets a medium amount of opposition in whatever he 
attempts to do along any line. Unless you do this, you 
will have a child lacking in courage. 

One method of teaching courage and heroism is to 
encourage a child to read stories about brave men and 

immortal heroes such as:Cadmus, Per- 
Stories of seus, Beowolf and Roland, to enjoy 
Brave Men 
such poems of valor as ‘‘Days of An- 
cient Rome,”’ ‘‘ Incident of the French Camp,’’ ‘‘Mareo 
Bozzaris,’”’ and ‘‘Sheridan’s Ride.’’ By filling his 
mind with noble thoughts, he will have no room for 
base ones. 
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Example is a tremendous—often a deciding—factor 
in determining children’s conduct. They will do as 
they see others do. 

But there are times when there are no others about ; 
when the decision as to courage or cowardice, honesty 
or dishonesty, must be made wholly in the mind, with- 
out the intervention of outside forces. 

This is where the power of a story is exerted. The 
thought of what an admired character in history or 
fiction would have done in similar circumstances is 


very likely to decide what the child will do. 
EXAMPLE 2 


Henry, aged seven, had never lived in the eins 
but one summer he was taken to visit at the home of 
some relatives who had no children. He roamed here 
and there about the farm, always careful to keep 
within sight of the house, until one afternoon when he 
followed a chattering bit of a squirrel rather far into 
a grove just beyond ‘‘the small pasture,’’ and lost 
his way. 

It was nearly dusk when he finally got back to where 
he could see the barn and other buildings; it then took 
but a few minutes for his little legs to carry him over 
the intervening distance. 

‘“And you didn’t get frightened a bit, did you?”’ 
his mother asked, reassuringly, after kissing the sus- 
piciously stained face. 

‘Yes, at first I did,’’ he answered. ‘‘Then I got to 
thinking about how Hiawatha used to go around in the 
woods all the time, and I just made up my mind I was 
just as brave as he was; and after that I wasn’t a bit 
afraid.’’ 
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Perseverance 


Probably one of the least attractive traits of char- 
acter when described to a child is perseverance. Chil- 
dren delight in frequent changes of program. The 
familiar is the uninteresting. 

Perseverance is a quality that belongs to a worker. 
It demands continued action or faithful return to 
work after necessary interruptions. The persevering 
boy or girl resumes a difficult task with steady pur- 
pose and faithful endeavor. The faults which per- 
severance crowds out are fickleness, despair, incon- 
stancy and changeableness. 

The chief caution concerning perseverance is that a 
parent should guard himself against demanding too 
much of his child. Exhortations to faithful applica- 
tion may well be abolished, complaints against the 
child should be suppressed; place the responsibility 
for perseverance upon those framers of the plan ac- 
cording to which the child is to work. If it is a matter 
of free choice with the child, whether or not he com- 
mences a new undertaking, parents should guard him 
from planning too many enterprises of so large dimen- 
sions that he is sure to grow weary of them. 

A boy who undertakes to build a boat, to carry two 
newspaper routes, to play on the basketball team, to 
keep up his studies in high school and to enter the 
oratorical contest should be advised not to begin piano 
lessons after he has already been obliged to abandon 
two or three other ventures. 

In a child of five years such a multiplicity of in- 
terests would be entirely permissible; but with in- 
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creasing ability you may expect a child to narrow the 
range of his activities since his duties must of neces- 
sity require more effort for a successful completion. 


Lesson I 
AIM 


To strengthen a child so that he will continue the 
effort until his task is accomplished. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


Suppose you have decided to give your son Lawrence 
lessons on the violin at the age of eight. 

Begin discussion of the matter when the boy is five 
or six years of age. Describe the beauties in music, 
remarking on the fact, conceded by many, that the 
violin is the king of all musical instruments. Have 
Lawrence hear other boys play the violin or plano. 
Repeat suggestive talks at frequent intervals until he 
is fairly saturated with the idea that he is to play the 
violin. This can be accomplished before he is old 
enough to suspect the arduous toil that lies before him. 

On his seventh birthday present him with his new 
violin, with case and music stand complete. Arrange 
for lessons to commence immediately. 

‘““Your teacher wants to see you next Tuesday at 
3:30. She is a fine young woman and teaches several 
boys and girls about your age.”’ 

‘Will my lessons be long and hard 2’? 

‘‘No, I asked her about that. Your first lesson will 
be on holding the bow and playing just one string on 
your violin.’’ 
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At a date following the day of the first lesson, father 
asks Lawrence how he is getting on with the violin. 
The instrument is brought out and practice begun. 

Avoid urging practice beyond the fatigue point. 
Frequent practice will be tolerated if not required 
when other interests or fatigue preoceupy the child’s 
mind. Hearty commendation and sympathetic as- 
sistance will be continually required. 

On the boy’s ninth birthday, invite his violin teacher 
to his birthday dinner. When he is thirteen buy a 
full-sized violin if his growing skill warrants it. Hn- 
courage him to play in church orchestra and in a 
private orchestra if possible. When summer time 
comes allow a partial cessation from practice, only 
insisting that he practice sufficiently to retain what he 
has already acquired. 

Keep the boy supplied with adequate equipment in 
every respect. If he responds to his opportunities, 
make his violin the chief item among all his achieve- 
ments. Report to him expressions of appreciation from 
the friends of the family. 


COMMENTS 


The suecess of this method turns on the fact that 
an absorbing interest is developed in the boy’s mind. 
His most serious thoughts and ambitions are perma- 
nently linked up to the object of his interest. The 
frequently varied and novel emphasis on the joys to 
be gained from violin music keeps his enthusiasm and 
holds his attention. There is no compulsion from 
without because, through suggestion, an inner impulse 
drives the boy on with his practice. 
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Relaxation, when needed, should be provided so 
as to prevent any feeling of constraint or grind. Sym- 
pathetic cooperation in each advance step proves that 
he has comradeship in all the harder toil which the 
development of skill requires. 

As soon as he shows some progress, he is appealed 
to on the ground that much pleasure is coming to him 
through his music. The reputation of the family is 
another powerful incentive to do well. 

If some other project is preferable the same method 
can be used. Building a bird-house, making a doll 
dress, cultivating a flower garden, setting up a wire- 
less telegraph station, horsemanship and similar activ- 
ities, all these can be undertaken in similar fashion. 
However easy or difficult the task, if there is sufficient 
sympathetic aid from other members of the family, 
perseverance can be developed to a very marked degree 
when the object is such as to arouse the child’s deeper 
interest. 

If a child can be trained to hold fast to a few 
projects deliberately chosen by him, you may be as- 
sured that he is gaining sufficient training in perse- 
verance. It is not necessary to make every activity of 
the child’s life a long drawn out task. Diligent ap- 
plication will become a life habit if the child is firmly 
established in perseverance in comparatively a few 
of his activities. 


EXAMPLE 


‘When will I grow up?”’ 
Nearly every parent has had the question asked by 
a very earnest and very serious boy or girl—and 
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nearly every parent has laughed at the quaintness of 
it, and has said, 

‘‘Oh, it will be a long, long time, yet.’’ 

That answer is wrong—absolutely wrong—so wrong 
that it has often misled a child at one of the critical 
periods of life. 

Look back on your own childhood days and you 
will recall that there was a time when you thought 
that some day you would suddenly find yourself pos- 
sessed of all the ability and knowledge and under- 
standing of a grown-up; that the change would come 
over night, perhaps, or maybe in the twinkling of an 
eye. In that wonderful moment you would ‘‘grow 
up.’’ 

That is what the child of today means when he 
asks that question. 

It should_be answered as this mother answered it: 

“You are growing up now, dear. The things you 
do and say and think and learn today will be a part 
of you when you get all grown up. So will the things 
you do and say and think and learn tomorrow, and 
all the days. 

‘‘There won’t be any quick change—that would not 
be growing, that would be jumping up. And you are 
growing, not jumping. 

“You are growing up all the time. All the time 
you are getting to be what you will be when you get 
all grown up. That is why we want you to be honest 
and true and clean and neat now, because if you keep 
that way now you will grow up that way and be a 
really, truly grown-up, just the very best that any- 
body can be.’’ 
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“When will I grow up?”’ is not a foolish question. 
It is one of the most vital a child can ask. And if it 
is answered properly, the child will be given a life- 
long lesson in the value of perseverance in the things 
worth while. 

Since a child is especially susceptible to comments 
of parents, you should not allow a single opportunity 
to pass where you might fittingly re- 
mark upon his bravery. He will 
respond immediately. The next time 
he has cause to fear, he will be far more likely to 
‘‘stand by’’ than to collapse. 

A sensitive child tends to develop in one of two 
ways; he may become very susceptible to praise or, to 
take the other extreme, he may be easily affected by 
blame, depending chiefly upon how his parents or 
those immediately associated with his development use 
or abuse their opportunities to train the child along 
right lines. 

If parents form the habit of severely criticizing 
such a child, chiding him for the least offense, he 
will react upon this treatment in such a manner 
that, always expecting rebuke, he will develop into 
a diffident child, distrustful of his own powers. 
To carry this analysis a step further, we see that 
censuring a child stunts his whole moral develop- 
ment. 

On the other hand, if parents are over-indulgent 
and give their child undue praise for the least brave 
act, he will reflect their opinion of him by developing 
a spirit of arrogance which in time may become a 
serious fault. 


Praising the 
Child 
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A child may become conceited by hearing someone 
praise him in his presence. When he is listening, it 
is better, instead of saying, ‘‘ John did 
eee eects this and John did that,’’ to say, ‘‘We 
did this.’’ This may keep him from 
becoming egotistic. One should never, under any cir- 
cumstances, commend a child for his cute sayings, be- 
cause in reality he has done nothing to merit such 
praise. Whatever the child says seems to him per- 
fectly natural. He does not reason out the things 
which we are often inclined to look upon as flashes 
of intelligence. 

Clever sayings are often mere imitations and to 
repeat them or to have the child do so before company 
is likely to develop artificiality. 

It is better, whenever the child gives an odd name 
to something, to say, ‘‘ Well, it is something like that, 
but we usually call it ——.’’ 

In a following volume, the parent is told how to 
teach a child to say, ‘‘I am sorry.’’ This will greatly 
lessen his tendency to be self-conceited and over- 
bearing. j 

Boasting 

Unless you discourage the habit of boasting, a child 
may become a nuisance. Often he becomes so accus- 
tomed to exaggerating in order to astonish people and 
draw out their comments of wonder, that it is almost 
impossible for him to tell the truth. 


EXAMPLE 


‘*Gee, mother! Billy Todd can’t jump half as far 
as I can. We were trying it at school today and say 
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—I laughed till I was sick. There aren’t any of the 
boys that can jump like I can.”’ é 
It wasn’t the first time Jimmy had come in with a 
boast of one sort or another—it wasn’t very far short 
of half a hundred times. The thing was getting to be 

a habit. 

‘“Tt’s nice to be able to do things best of all the boys, 
isn’t it?’’? Jimmy’s mother said, without pausing in 
her work. And then, with hardly a break in her 
speech, she asked, ‘‘ How did school go today ?’’ 

‘‘All right. The drawing teacher was there today.’’ 

‘What did you draw?’’ 

‘‘Oh, I don’t know. I tried to draw a haystack, 
but I guess it looked more like an elephant than it did 
like a haystack.’’ 

‘“‘Did anybody draw one that looked like a hay- 
stack?’’ his mother asked. 

‘‘Ye-ah. Billy Todd drew a dandy. The drawing 
teacher took it with her to hang up in her office. She 
always does that with pictures that are awfully good.’’ 

‘‘Has she taken any of yours, Jimmy?”’ 

‘‘Nope, I should say not!’’ 

‘‘Ts this the first one Billy’s had taken there?’’ 

‘No, she’s taken about a dozen of his, I guess. He’s 
some kid when it comes to drawing.”’ 

Jimmy’s mother knew the seed was sown, so she 
stopped right there. 


COMMENTS 


Here, a mother, by skillfully taking advantage of a 
situation guarded against over-estimation of her child 
in comparison with his fellow play-mates. Would 
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this one occasion help him to maintain a true view- 
point of his own actions? It would help him but not 
unless the mother repeatedly found opportunity to 
plant such ‘‘seeds,’’ could she hope to crush his ego- 
tistic nature. 

Such a story as the following may appeal to a boy’s 
reason if told in the evening when everything is quiet. 
He will then have more time to think about it. 

‘‘One time there were two boys, Jim and Harry, 
who were going to see which could throw a stone the 
farthest. Jim bragged about his strength. He boasted 
that he could sling it much farther than Harry. But 
after they had thrown the stones they measured the 
distance and found that Harry had thrown his stone 
the farthest. This made Jim feel ashamed because 
he bragged. Harry, who had not bragged, felt very 
happy because he had thrown the stone the farthest. 
That’s the way it usually turns out, don’t you think 
so?’ 

Do not suggest to your child that he is ever guilty 
of boasting. Tell the story as of incidental interest. 
Of course, telling one story will not cure the habit, 
but by repeated efforts of this sort a new spirit is 
sure to be developed. The fundamental cause must 
be removed as nearly as possible. You can at least 
do your part by not paying much attention to the 
child’s boasting. 


CHAPTER VIII 


STRENGTH OF WILL 


One who never turned his back but marched breast for- 
ward.— Browning. 


STRENGTH OF WILL 


Will power is certainly desired by every parent as 
one at least of the prominent characteristics in his 
child. Character itself is based largely upon his sey- 
eral will reactions. 

Many persons think of will power as a special qual- 
ity of the mind which enables one to carry out a plan 
or cling to a determination after it is already made. 
Others think of will power as the ability of the mind 
to decide or determine as well as to hold to the deter- 
mination. 

Since, in order to develop will power along any 
line, a child must first decide and then make an at- 
tempt to do the thing, we shall, for our practical pur- 
pose, adopt the latter meaning of will power including 
the ability to decide. We are not interested in that 
sort of statie will power which does not exhibit itself 
in action. } 

It is a common boast for mature men to tell us they 
can quit a certain habit whenever they wish. They 
tell us they have will power enough to stop whenever 
they decide to do so; perhaps they can and perhaps 
they cannot; their statement does not prove it. The 
kind of will power which you hope to cultivate in your 
boy and your girl is the type which shows itself in 
action. 

Your duty then is to teach your child to decide upon 
and determine to do the right thing. Volition is 
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strong even in the baby. He is determined to have 

what he wants. Not by breaking his will but merely 

by directing it properly will he be- 

Your Chief Duty come strong from the beginning. 

Therefore aid your child in every pos- 

sible way to make right decisions and thus utilize his 
natural will power in the right direction. 

It is the lack of proper training in certain cases 
which causes so many persons to develop only ‘‘weak’’ 

wills in respect to given matters. The 

Saar ae: Same person may show a strong will 

power to do one thing and a weak will 
power to do another. A prize fighter may possess 
almost a perfect will power in the line of fighting. 
He decides to strike and he strikes. He decides to 
take now this line of attack and now that and each 
time he carries out the plan of action determined 
upon. He chooses to do and does all of these things 
very frequently. He therefore develops strong will 
power in this particular direction. 

But let us notice his will power when he takes up 
other tasks. What about going to church on Sunday 
morning? He goes on some special occasion and agrees 
that it would do him good to go every Sunday. But 
even though he does half way decide to attend regu- 
larly, when the next Sunday morning comes it seems 
that he does not have the will power to carry out his 
plan of church attendance. 

A person may develop a strong will power for 
mental work requiring concentration, who would not 
be able to push himself out to a really good day’s work 
at manual labor. A person who has a strong will when 
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deciding moral problems may have a weak will when 
it comes to hard work, either physical or mental. Even 
in the same sphere, as for example in morals, there 
may be a great difference in the strength of will in 
respect to different particular kinds of activity or 
conduct. In the moral sphere, a person may have 
will power to resist one kind of temptation but not 
strength of character enough to shun another. If this 
were not true, everyone not having perfect will power 
would yield equally to all the temptations and would 
be addicted to all the bad habits practiced about 
him. 
The average person does not possess all the bad 
habits possible. Certain ones strike him as being more 
injurious than others. Some habits 
Training Is an : 
Important Factor Seem to be more attractive and more 
alluring, giving greater pleasure in 
proportion to the disadvantages. These advantages 
and disadvantages are always weighed and training 
leads to the decision as to which of two courses of 
action should be chosen. 


EXAMPLE 1 


Mrs. Brubaker’s son Jimmie was seventeen years 
old. He could play a cornet and had been asked to 
join the village band. He told his mother he didn’t 
know whether or not to join the band. She advised 
him to take a sheet of paper and write down the ad- 
vantages he would gain by playing with the boys and 
just opposite in another column to write down the 
disadvantages. Then after consulting others and 
making note on his balance sheet of their decisions, to 
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draw his final conclusion as to whether or not he ought 
to give his time to practicing in the band. 

After carefully making this balance sheet he decided 
that more loss than gain would be his if he joined the 
band. He took plenty of time to make his decision 
and felt that he had chosen wisely. 

On Jimmie’s balance sheet, for instance, is ‘‘ Time 
needed for study,’’ opposite ‘‘Time consumed in band 
practice.’’ Now he must have some time been led to 
believe that study is of value or this statement would 
have had no weight. Again referring to the balance 
sheet we read, ‘‘ Advantages of learning better music.’’ 
Here again if he had never been taught that culture 
comes by hearing or producing good music the idea of 
comparing the advantages of good music and poor 
music would never have occurred to him. One may 
easily see in a case like this how standards set in train- 
ing may be the determining factor when a child is 
obliged to make choices. 

Train your child’s inclinations. Teach him to decide 
upon things that are right; to establish right habits. 
Train his will in respect to many different duties. 
According to the correct doctrine of will, each book 
in this Course may be ealled a book on will culture; 
when you train your child’s intellect, emotions, and 
powers of choice in the proper way you are most 
effectually training his will. 

Some older persons have taken cold shower baths 
before breakfast for no other reason than that they 
did not like to do it and therefore thought that it 
would give them strength of will. This seems unnec- 
essary since there are many things on which they 
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could exercise their will which would more directly 
benefit them. Of course, if the question of health 
were involved, this action would not 
only seem more sane but the will 
would be equally well exercised. 
Undoubtedly, the will power of those persons was 
strengthened on account of standing under cold 
water; such a method will not be the best test as to 
the strength of will power in other lines. 

Remember, will power, as we are considering it in 
this Course, means the ability to decide, to determine 
as well as to carry out a determination. To carry out 
a determination is often easier to do than to make the 
determination in the first place. It has been said, 
‘(Where there’s a will, there’s a way.’’ Will, in this 
case, means determination. 

Let us now find some fundamental idea which will 
serve us in a practical way in the training of the will. 

We have implied that it is often more 

Look to Motive difficult to get a child really to decide 

to do a thing than to get him to stick 

to it after the determination is made. Now what are 

the motives which influence the child’s decision or de- 

termination to do or not to do a certain thing? There 

are two: pleasure and duty, one of which is usually 

the principal reason for making the decision. Pleasure 

is the more fundamental of the two because it is indi- 
rectly, at least, involved in the latter. 

In the following story note how duty did not move 
Donald to obey. It was the thought that pleasure 
would come to him through obeying that led him to say 
his prayers as requested. 


Wrong Idea of 
Will Power 
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EXAMPLE 2 


Donald, four years old, had been for six months 
in the care of the house-keeper during his mother’s 
illness. She was a woman of strong convictions and 
very systematic, laying down definite rules for the 
children to follow and expecting their implicit obedi- 
ence. The children were in the habit of reciting verses 
from the Bible each night after supper. Upon this 
particular night Donald refused to recite his verses. 
He was sleepy and tired so Miss S., the house-keeper, 
took him to bed, excusing him, for once, from reciting. 
He next refused to say his usual ‘‘Now I Lay Me,’’ 
and was again excused for the same reason. How- 
ever, when in the morning Miss 8S. again demanded 
that Donald say his prayer but he flatly refused, Miss 
S. decided that he must be punished. She told him 
that she would not dress him until he had obeyed. All 
that day he remained undressed, refusing stubbornly 
to do as he had been bidden. That night when he 
went to bed again the prayer was still unsaid! Not 
until the end of the second day, after the children had 
been to school and back several times, always coming 
in with the question, ‘‘ Has he said it yet ?’’ did mother 
hit upon a way to move small Donald. She began to 
tell him about the Christmas exercises to be held at 
the church the next Sunday. He became interested in 
her description of the tree and Santa Claus and said 
he wanted to go. ‘‘But you can’t go without your 
clothes on,’’ said mother. Then at last Donald gave 
in and was dressed after saying his prayer. 
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COMMENTS 


It was a question of matching wits with will, you 
see, for Donald was ‘‘game’”’ to hold out as long as 
anyone, unless there seemed some good reason for his 
giving in. As in most cases of this kind the right 
treatment is to divert the child’s mind, though in this 
instance it took rather a long time to find this out. 

The example given is by no means to be commended. 
The boy did not ‘‘give in’’ for nearly two days. The 
reason for this is clear. He liked the unusualness of 
being undressed during the day. He liked more the 
notoriety it gave him. His conduct was the chief in- 
terest in the family. His brothers and sisters helped 
to suggest that his conduct was noteworthy by saying, 
‘“Has he said it yet?’’ as soon as they reached home 
after each school session. Doubtless Donald himself 
felt very much a hero since he could hold the attention 
of the whole family by holding out against doing what 
they expected. 

Miss 8. was wrong in laying down definite rules. 
She should have helped him over the first break in 
system by suggesting to him some verse and letting 
him follow her in saying it. A tired child could easily 
do that. In other words, when a rule is laid down a 
way must be devised to have it carried out. After 
failing to do this and driving him on to disobedience 
she should have thought at once of some pleasure which 
dressing would bring to him, and should have led him 
to want to say the prayer and be dressed in order to 
enjoy this pleasant experience. 

Kach time your child determines to do a thing and 
does it with pleasure, he is strengthening his will 
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power for that particular type of action. By the 
phrase, with pleasure, is meant more immediate pleas- 
ure or satisfaction than immediate dissatisfaction. 

By making a certain line of action seem attractive, 
by so arranging that the results of a certain action 
seem to bring direct pleasure, you naturally and easily 
enlist the child to repeat that thing in the future. This 
is the only effective way of training the will along 
any line. 

To compel an act does not train the will at all. 
Thousands of boys who were compelled to do right at 
home have done wrong after leaving home. The rea- 
son is explained above. Their own wills were not 
sufficiently involved in their conduct while at home. 
Their parents had not given enough consideration to 
the association of pleasant experiences with good 
action so that the boys’ main reason for doing right 
was that they were under compulsion. 

The following story shows how a mother first led 
a child to see that he ought to be able to control his 
body and then led him to want to control a certain part 
of it. By enlisting his desire to do this, she led him 
to say, ‘‘I must.’’ 


EXAMPLE 3 


A certain boy, aged eight, often made a slight 
sound of ‘‘clearing-of-the-throat.’’ It was a clear 
case of a ‘‘tic,’’ a little habit the boy had developed 
during an annoying cold. It had gradually become 
more or less fixed, and threatened to develop into a 
constant, involuntary reaction of the throat muscles 
and vocal cords. 
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‘‘Ha-hem. Ha-hem.’’ 

It wasn’t a loud noise; but it was of frequent occur- 
rence, and very exasperating. Sometimes it inter- 
rupted something the child was saying. Oftener it was 
unconnected with any conversation. 

‘‘Why don’t you stop that noise ?’’ his mother asked. 

‘What noise?’’ he asked. ‘‘I wasn’t making any 
noise.’? He paused a second; then, ‘‘Ha-hem. What 
noise do you mean, mother ?’’ 

‘‘Ha-hem,’’ she mimicked. ‘‘That’s the noise I 
mean. Why don’t you stop it?”’ 

‘Oh, that. I don’t know. Because I can’t, I guess. 
I don’t even know when I’m going to do it, so how can 
I stop when I don’t know it?”’ 

‘Hold out your hand,’’ his mother said. The boy 
did so, wonderingly. 

‘‘Now snap your fingers,’’ she continued. ‘“‘Snap 
them until I tell you to stop.”’ 

‘Snap, snap, snap,’’ went the fingers; ‘‘snap, snap, 
snap, snap, snap—’’ 

‘‘Stop!’’ and the boy stopped at once. 

‘What are you trying to do?’’ he asked. ‘‘Is it 
some kind of a game?’’ 

‘“Yes’’ his mother answered. ‘‘It is a game you 
ean play all by yourself—and win, if you want to.”’ 

‘What is it? How do you play?”’ 

‘‘By making every part of your body do what you 
tell it to,’’ she explained. ‘‘Your fingers stop snap- 
ping when you tell them to. You can move your 
head or not, just as you want to, or your feet or your 


_ eyes. 


‘‘Can’t you make your throat mind, too? Is that 
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little throat of yours bigger than you are? Come now 
—tell me—who’s the boss, you or your throat?’’ 

‘‘T am, you bet!’’ the boy answered, and checked 
another cough on the first syllable. 

‘“You see it’s some game,’’ his mother said. ‘‘ You'll 
have to play your very best to win.’’ 

‘*7’ll win, all right,’’ the boy answered. ‘‘ You see 
if I don’t.”’ 

And within a surprisingly few days he had won. 

In this correct method of treatment the mother did 
not scold the boy. She taught him. It was his own 
‘‘T must’’ that won; not her, ‘‘ You must.’’ 

Every child should be induced to do what is right 
for two reasons. A voice from without should say, 
‘“You must,’’ and a voice from within 
should speak ten times louder, saying, 
‘‘T must.’’ The first should serve in 
an emergency ; it should not be emphasized and should 
not be heard at all unless absolutely necessary. It is 
only when your child responds to the ‘‘I must’’ that 
his will is effectively involved. Of course every act 
or choice not to act at all involves will. We are here 
considering a case in which choice is particularly con- 
spicuous and significant from the point of view of char- 
acter making. There are different ways in which 
you can cause the child to say, ‘‘I must.’’ 

One excellent way of developing will power and one 

that in many households is too much 

Manual Training neglected is that of physical exertion. 
Manual training is good for the 

child’s general well-being but it is especially good 
as a strengthener of the will. To do manual work, a 


A Double Reason 
for Doing Right 
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child must continually have some end in view, he 
must anticipate the accomplishment of that end 
through his own efforts, he must have the will to re- 
member various things, the will to do this thing and 
that as a means to the end desired and the will to stick 
to the job until it is completed. This codrdinates the 
mental and physical and thus develops the will. 
Another excellent way of developing the will is to 
get the child interested in his own development, phys- 
Interest Child in JCal, mental and moral. If you want 
His Own your child to take a certain form of 
Development —_axercise to develop himself physically, 
you might commence it in the way outlined in the 
following lesson. 


Lesson I 
AIM 


To cultivate strength of will by means of physical 
exercises. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


Let the child stand by you with his right side 
toward you, take his right fist in your right hand and 
hold his left arm just above the elbow with your left 
hand. Bend his arm at the elbow joint three or four 
times and squeeze his arm with your left hand as his 
muscles contract. Say, ‘‘ Would you like to make your 
muscles stronger?’’ A child, especially a boy between 
five and ten years old, will not only say, ‘‘ Yes,’’ but will 
show great delight at the thought of becoming bigger 
and stronger. As soon as the child says, ‘‘Yes,’’ say, 
‘All right, roll up your sleeves and I will show you 
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how.’’ After the child rolls up his sleeves, have him 
stand right in front of you, roll both of his sleeves as 
high as you can get them and say, ‘‘First, I want to 
pound the muscles a little to get them loosened up 
and then we will exercise on the porch with two 
brooms.”’ 

As you say these words, tap the child’s arm lightly . 
all around from the elbows to the shoulders; then get 
two brooms; give one to the child and start to sweep 
the dirt off the porch. Keep talking about how well 
that develops the muscles of the arm and quit after a 
few minutes, that is, before the child is really ready 
to quit. Contract the child’s arm two or three times 
again and remark that if he exercises like that very 
much he will soon have strong muscles. Mention a few 
things which are especially good for developing the 
muscles, such as using a hoe, using a hammer, lifting, 
carrying, throwing stones, ete. 


COMMENTS 


By applying this same idea of appealing to the 
child’s ambition, getting him to assert his interest in 
becoming like certain admired persons along moral 
and intellectual lines, you ean enlist the child’s earnest 
effort to develop along these lines, then, just as in the 
case of physical development, you should suggest varl- 
ous easy ways in which the child may develop his 
mind and character. All of your suggestions, of 
course, should be based upon the purpose of develop- 
ing character by definite drill or practice. 

If your child is just beginning the subject of addi- 
tion in arithmetic, give him to understand that each 
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time he solves a problem in addition, he is developing 
his mind. Always point out concrete steps when urg- 
ing a child forward. Show this thing 
sae riicssbele and that immediately ahead of the 
child and explain to him how he can 
develop himself by taking advantage of his oppor- 
tunities. 
As grown persons, we are not accustomed to select 
a course of action unless we believe we can carry out 
our program. Therefore it is wise 
Lodge Suggestions for you to lodge the suggestion in 
your child’s mind that he has strong 
will power. There are three ways in which you may 
do this: first, whenever you propose that the child 
do something, no matter what it is, speak as though 
you had not the shghtest doubt but that your child 
can and will do it; secondly, after the child accom- 
plishes the task, commend him on his splendid success; 
thirdly, lodge the suggestion by having the child repeat 
certain words which will, to a certain extent, influence 
his mind and action. 


Lesson II 
AIM 


To develop the moral will of the child of twelve 
years by suggestion. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


Teach your child to repeat just before breakfast, 
after sitting down to the table, words like the follow- 
ing: ‘‘I am master of myself. I have strong will 
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power. I know what is right. I want to do right. I 
will do right.’’ The child’s attention must be alto- 
gether on what he is saying. Therefore, when you 
first propose repeating those words, immediately move 
your chair up a bit, sit up straight in your chair, throw 
your chin back and look serious, expect the child also 
to assume the same attitude before you begin to repeat 
the words with him. 

You may lead your child to say these words with you 
at the opening of a meal or just before going to bed 
by saying, ‘‘Let us repeat our plans for life.’’ 


COMMENTS 


This plan will be of no practical value to your child 
unless it is carried out in the right way. Simply to 
repeat the words proposed above in parrot-like fashion 
and while the body is in a lazy position will do no 
good at all. By holding a thought in your mind for 
some time or by bringing a thought to your mind often 
enough, you may be sure that it will influence your 
action. Your chief thoughts determine how you will 
act on moral questions. It is the child who has either 
been directly molded by wrong ideas given by others 
or who has not been given a sufficient number of right 
thoughts who is always the one to be easily influenced 
and to yield to various temptations. 

Every single effort which your child puts forth to 

control his train of thoughts will in- 

Sane crease his power to direct his own 
thinking. He should be told and con- 

vineced that this is a fact. As an illustration of the fact, 
it may be told that those who become crazy and com- 
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mit murder are those who read about such matters 
and allow themselves to meditate on them for a long 
time until such thought becomes an obsession, or fixed 
idea. 

Tell your child to treat evil thoughts in the same 
way as he would treat fire. Cast them out the instant 
they come. Explain how a match can easily be blown 
out when it is first lit, but, if it is not extinguished, 
papers and then houses are set on fire. It will cause 
a conflagration that will destroy much property before 
it can be put out. Teach the child whenever any 
wrong thought comes, to drive it away by thinking of 
something else at once. 

While the young child will not have the judgment 
which an adult should have in regard to what subject 
it is best to think on, or allow to absorb the mind ; yet if 
you deeply lodge the idea in your child’s mind that he 
always can and will do what is right, it will help him 
a great deal by giving him moral courage. When 
your child’s mind reaches the point where it can hold 
fast to one idea such as, ‘‘I will do right,”’ in various 
circumstances, he will be exercising will in one of its 
noblest aspects. ‘‘As a man thinketh in his heart, so 
is he,’’ is a scientific truth. 

The child should be taught to make few promises, 

but after making them to hold to his 

Promises pledged word. He will weigh matters 

more and more carefully before com- 

ing to a decision if he is shown that it is only weak 
people who continually change their minds. 
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EXAMPLE 1 


Jim didn’t know whether or not to go to his grand- 
parents for his customary four weeks’ vacation. He 
did so enjoy the vacations spent on the broad, spacious 
commons adjoining his home; in his barn, well 
equipped with gymnastic apparatus ; in fishing along 
the creek over the levee which terminated the street 
on which he lived; and the company of his good 
pals—they used to congregate on the street corner 
where they played marbles, gave election speeches, 
and did many other utterly harmless and highly en- 
tertaining things too numerous to mention. Then, he 
thought of the delightful days on the farm—the 
meadows, the wonderful natural joys, the spacious 
rambling house with its old books and antique fur- 
niture, the lawn with its beautiful trees, apple and 
cherry ; of everything out at ‘‘Glendale’’ that was dif- 
ferent, fresh and stimulating. 

One day mother had said, ‘‘ Well, Jim, if you want 
to go to grandfather’s next week, just say so and I'll 
write him to meet you at the station with the buggy 
and Jupiter—and, oh, you’ll have a lovely time.”’ 

‘Oh, yes, I want to go, sure thing,’’ Jim had re- 
sponded, and mother had written a letter to orand- 
father telling him that Jim was coming the next Mon- 
day, and wouldn’t he please meet him and take good 
care of him. 

The next day he went over to see George, who said, 
‘Oh, Jim, what will I do if you are gone four weeks! 
I won’t have any one to play with, ’cause Jack and 
Tom are gone. Please stay. Just think what fun we 
always have together.”’ 
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‘Well, maybe I will, now that I think about it,’’ 
intimated Jim. 

Arriving home, Jim said to mother, ‘‘O say, I don’t 
‘spose I’l] cea go to Glendale at all. I’m going to 
stay home, cause I won’t have George to ey with if 
I don’t.’’ 

Mother pondered a moment, then said quietly yet 
firmly, ‘‘ Jim, you are pledged to go to Glendale. You 
told me yesterday you were anxious to go, and didn’t 
I write to grandfather? Think, dear, how disappointed 
he will be if I write him that you aren’t coming. Be- 
sides, grandmother and grandfather get very lonely. 
They stay on the farm all winter by themselves with 
only Bruno—dear old Bruno who runs races with 
you and lies down beside you on summer evenings and 
is a very dear friend. But really, that isn’t the reason 
you should go. You promised, and you ought always 
to live up to your promises. You must always take 
time to think things over after, this before you come 
to any decision, and then when you have decided, 
always do the thing unwaveringly. Of course just 
this wouldn’t make so much difference, but when you 
are a man you may do things which will bring re- 
proach and humiliation upon yourself if you are 
always changing your decisions.’’ 

When mother had finished, James said, ‘‘ All right, 
mother, I’ll try to do that. I’ll go to Glendale, sure 
thing.’’ And James went to grandfather’s and had 
a fine time—just as mother said he would. 

Mother did the right thing at the right time. She 
skillfully guided Jim along the paths of stability and 
dependability at an age when he was most impression- 
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able. With constant guarding along this line, Jim 
erew to manhood with a highly developed sense of 
strict obligation, and won the confidence of his asso- 
ciates by absolute dependability. 


Resolutions 


The word, ‘‘resolution,’’ suggests ‘‘New Year’s res- 
olution.’’ New Year’s resolutions suggest broken 
resolutions. This is true simply because resolutions 
made at the New Year are too radical. They are made 
merely in the form of hopes or wishes without enough 
attention being paid to definite plans for carrying 
them out. 

Resolutions may be a hindrance or an aid to the 
development of the will, depending upon how they 
are made. Nearly all cases of resolutions made 
through fear, such as sick bed resolutions, resolutions 
made to avoid whippings, ete., are weak and do not 
aid the development of the will at all. You should 
teach your child how to make resolutions in a way 
that will develop his will. 


Sometimes you must help a child see just what he 
ought to resolve to do. As in the following story. 


EXAMPLE 


Marie, a pupil in a girls’ boarding school, had de- 
cided to give up all foods which she especially liked 
during Lent; not only candy but many strengthening 
foods were included. She was just at the age, her 
fifteenth year, when the idea of keeping Lent was not 
so much a matter of reverence as it was an act deserv- 
ing of special praise in the eyes of one’s friends. 
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Further, her constitution, an unusually hearty one, 
demanded niuch nutritious food. 

‘‘Marie,’’ one teacher said to her, ‘‘ You are growing 
and you are mistreating your body by giving up abso- 
lute necessities. ’’ 

But Marie was a headstrong girl, an only child, 
and used to doing what she pleased. 

After two meals of bread without butter, meat with- 
out potatoes, no vegetables and little fruit, she grew 
so hungry, it was almost impossible for her school- 
mates to endure her company. Going without eating 
affected her disposition, naturally sanguine, but now, 
with the extra pressure brought to bear, it had become 
much more sensitive. : 

Both teachers and pupils decided it was best not 
to urge Marie further, and, in due time, she would 
want to give up her ascetic treatment. 

The next meal, Marie announced: ‘‘Well, I can’t 
stand this much longer, going without eating makes 
me actually cross. I am going to eat some potatoes 
tonight.’’ 

The girls looked up in surprise. ‘‘Well, Marie, I 
thought you made a resolution you would not eat any- 
thing during Lent which you liked.’’ 

Miss Sherman, the principal of the school, called 
Marie into her office after breakfast. ‘‘Marie, just 
what was it that you resolved not to eat during Lent ?”’ 

‘‘T wanted to give up everything which I especially 
hked, candy, for instance.’’ 

‘‘ Well, that is a good thing to give up because you 
really like it and it is not necessary for your health. 
What other things, Marie?’’ 
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‘*Potatoes, corn and peas.”’ 

‘‘Well, Marie, those are strengthening foods and 
very necessary for your growth. You do not eat 
them only because you especially like them but 
because they are essential health foods. By giving 
them up, you are not actually carrying out your 
resolution, but by limiting your pledge just to candy 
and sweetmeats, you are giving up something 
which you like but which is not necessary for 
growth.’’ 

Here, a tactful teacher helped a willful girl to gain 
strength to give up an unreasonable resolution, but 
substituted another more sensible one in its place, so 
that the child would not appear weak in her own 
estimation. 

Miss Sherman showed Marie that she could keep 
her resolution and eat enough food, too, if she only 
cleared up her own mind as to just what she had 
really meant to refrain from eating, namely, that 
which was eaten for pleasure’s sake only. 

If your child makes a resolution and breaks it, the 
suggestion and also the act will tend to weaken his 

will power in the future. If your 

Siena inca child makes a resolution, even though 

it be small, and carries it out to the 
letter it will tend to strengthen his will power. There- 
fore, it is only common sense to insist that your child 
adopt the following plan: never make a resolution 
unless you can and will carry it out. Make a resolu- 
tion extend over a very short time at first. At the 
end of that time, make another resolution, perhaps 
more exacting than before, but not too exacting. De- 
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cide absolutely that you will carry out whatever you 
now make up your mind to do. 

After having made the resolution and temptation 
comes to break it, do not do so, whatever you do, 
until the time limit is up. After the time set in the 
resolution is up, then decide whether another reso- 
lution of the same kind would be a good thing. 

Suppose your child has already broken a resolu- 
tion. Whether there was or was not any time limit 
on the former resolution, make a very brief time limit 
on the next one. If it was a week before, make it only 
a day now. Decide and resolve to carry it out for 
the short length of time no matter what happens, and 
then when the time is up, repeat the resolution cover- 
ing only two days, ete. 

When your child is feeling most normal, physically, 
then is the proper time for him to make good reso- 
See we itione OL Speaking in general, the 

in Most Normal morning is a better time for making 
pho dort resolutions than the afternoon. In 
fact, most temptations to break resolutions after they 
are made come in the afternoon when the body is 
more or less fatigued and the mind is thereby influ- 
enced. It is well for you to realize this fact not only 
in training your child but also in managing yourself. 
You should always watch yourself closely ; whenever 
you are feeling the least bit tired physically your mind 
will always be fatigued; it is only common sense 
on your part to realize this fact, and guard against 
all temptations resulting therefrom. 

During the short period which a child may set apart 

for carrying out a resolution, do not flood him with 
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temptations to break it. On the contrary, keep him 
away from temptation as much as possible. 

Most bad habits are started in this way: a person 
says, “‘Oh, just this one time-will not hurt anything.”’ 
Then the same person will say the 
same thing on another day and an- 
other and another, until a new habit 
is formed. Now good and bad habits are formed in 
precisely the same way. Therefore, have your child 
resolve to do some good thing ‘‘once at least’’ and 
then have him resolve to do that same thing ‘‘once 
more at least,’’ and so on until the habit is formed 
so that no further resolutions are necessary so far as 
that habit is concerned. 


Make Resolutions 
Exact and Definite 


By influencing the child in the proper way to be- 
come interested in his own development along differ- 
ent lines, you can see to it that he is 
Continually . ° . 3 

Exercise Wil] Continually getting exercise in devel- 
oping his will. Resolutions to form 
little new habits and their actual formation are ex- 
cellent training of the will. Give the will some exer- 
cise every day. It need not be much, but always have 
Some new and interesting habit, in the forming of 

which the child’s will may get exercise. 
By applying the principle of encouragement to your 
child’s action you can accomplish much. No matter 
what he is doing, if you want him to 
Encouragement levelop will power along that line, 
encourage him by commending him 
on his skill and he will do the rest. Do not wait till 
he shows marked skill along any line; instead, remem- 
ber, whatever the child does, that is his best, is really 
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fine. Tell him so not only once but several times. Talk 
in this fashion: ‘‘Why, what do you think of that— 
that is fine. I did not know you could do that so 
well.’’ 

Remember, the question always to be asked in regard 
to will power is not, ‘‘Has my child enough will power 
to do this thing if he should try?’’ but rather, “‘ Has 
my child will power enough to try?’’ One of the 
very best ways to get the child to try is first to have 
him do some little thing that does not amount to much 
in itself and then encourage the child on what he 
has already done. This attitude of commending the 
child for what he has already done will go a long way 
toward enlisting his will to go still farther in that line. 


CHAPTER IX 


CONCLUSION 


He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty; 
And he that ruleth his spirit, than he that taketh a city. 


—The Bible. - 


CONCLUSION 


After surveying the details of the several methods 
described in the preceding pages, it will be helpful to 
the reader to gather together some of the leading 
facts and also to consider some additional basic truths 
regarding parent and child. 

The greatest concern of intelligent parents is, by 
means of a thorough study of what we may call the 
technique of self-control, to induce from the plastic 
child-spirit, the future man or woman of enduringly 
fine and noble character. 

John Dewey has said, ‘*Character and conduct are, 
morally, the same thing, looked at inwardly and then 
outwardly.’’ We are more concerned with good be- 
havior than we are with good intentions; good con- 
duct being the outward sign of an individual domi- 
nated by good intentions. 

Approved ways of acting are expressions of ade- 
quate ideals. Your ideals for your children are already 
outlined in your mind. It is our privilege to assist 
you in training your children habitually to choose 
those modes of conduct which embody your ideals. We 
are agreed that the daughter is to be modest, sympa- 
thetic, neat in dress, respectful to father and mother, 
eareful in choosing companions, and trained to do 
specific service. The son is to be industrious, obedient, 
honest, a lover of peace, justice and honor, and eager 
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to lead a useful life. In a word, the ordinary require- 
ments of society are acceptable ideals of conduct. We 
are not attempting to teach new ideals of character. 
Rather, we urge you to survey your own code of moral- 
ity, cultivating by improved methods those traits you 
wish your children to possess permanently. 

The ideals to which parents adhere are accepted, 
but in a degree modified, by the new generation. This 
is altogether proper since greatness in character can 
be attained only as the understanding grasps in detail 
the plan on which the moral life is to be built. Free 
choice of word and deed, of vocation and recreation, 
is a necessity if real virtue is to be acquired. 

When you are planning with your children how to 
euide their lives, you are justified in carefully setting 
before them the detailed standards of conduct that 
you approve. 

While making every allowance for individual free- 
dom, you may so stress the essentials of a good char- 
acter on your children as to aid them largely in its 
achievement. Fidelity, courtesy, truth, self sacrifice: 
all these may be termed axiomatic ideals. The task 
lies in the acquirement of definite knowledge of the 
best method possible to encourage latent qualities to 
develop into ultimate beauty of character. 

There are many kinds of animal families. In some 
instances fathers and mothers neither know nor care 
in the least for their offspring. In others, no interest 
is taken in the development of the young, as in the 
case of the ostrich, which deposits her eggs in the sand, 


covers them up, and then leaves them without further 
attention. 
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The human family is organized very differently. 
Charles and Marjorie met by chance in the home of 
a mutual friend. Casual conversa- 

Selubins tion led to acquaintanee. Their paths 

crossed repeatedly in church and so- 
cial gatherings, and after some years of friendship 
they became engaged to be married. Their marriage 
brought into their lives four lovely children, all of 
whom lived to maturity and became honorable mem- 
bers of society. 

This is a mere sketch of many a family; what are 
the actual bonds uniting these two persons? What 
is their relation to their children? A very brief an- 
swer to these questions will suffice. Marjorie from 
childhood longed, even yearned, for children of her 
own. As soon as she learned that she must become 
one of a pair in order to establish a family, her heart 
hoped always for a good husband. Her growing in- 
telligence added details to the picture, until she had 
a full outline of her ideal. Charles, at first, seemed 
repulsive to her; his manhood stood out boldly, and 
the finer traits of which she thought so much seemed 
sadly lacking. Little by little she discovered his better 
nature, and a deep respect—later a burning love— 
arose, so that she was ready to join her life with his. 

Charles, in like manner, went through several stages 
of development in his love. For him it was a ease of 
love at first sight, followed by a decline when he 
formed other friendships. But the fine esteem of her 
friends, and the maturing, sound judgment of a young 
man, brought him again to her side. He then dis- 
covered a strong, healthy, capable woman, endowed 
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with good sense and a most lovable disposition. His 
earlier interest revived and blossomed into a flame of 
affection grounded upon respect. 

Then the wedding day could not come too soon. 
He yielded to her convenience and ultimately mar- 
riage stamped the bonds that already united them. 
The coming of the children did not find the parents’ 
hearts unprepared. That fine sentiment dominating 
the girlish heart now bore fruit in the home. First, 
the husband was converted by the wife from a crude 
father-to-be into an intelligent and attentive helpmate. 

- He could not become a woman in his attitude toward 
his children, but assisted the mother and lived with 
his children, their hero, as the mother was the ‘‘god- 
dess’’ of the family ; joining with them in paying her 
every tribute of love and respect. He affirmed and 
demonstrated his belief that the finest exhibition of a 
man’s religion is in the love, care, protection and 
fellowship he can give to his wife and children. 

The outstanding differences between the animal and 
human family must be noted. Unfortunately many 
human families are still modeled on animal planes; 
some of these cases are incurable, mainly because the 
parents have too low a mentality. Other families are 
typical human groups, capable of improvement and 
reform. For them a sharp distinction between a high 
and low grade family life can be easily drawn and 
effectively taught. 

A typical human family will exhibit, among others, 
the following commendable qualities: the marriage 
has resulted from deliberate, tested, delayed choice, 
with due consent of parents; and is based on character, 
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only slightly influenced by financial and social gain. 
The home is established, not for temporary and selfish 
purposes, but with a well considered view to the future 
and a definite purpose to serve society. Father and 
mother firmly resolve to make home the center of 
every interest; to test every project by its probable 
effect on home life, so it is the corner stone in faith 
with every member of the family that whatever may 
happen, he will never cease to belong to the family 
circle until death severs the bond. Each member of 
the family is to care for and help every other member. 

This Course in the home education of children is 
prepared, as we have seen in previous chapters, for 
conscientious parents. If you take 
seriously the fact that you have chil- 
dren in your care, you must also agree 
that marriage itself is a divine and 
infinitely important institution. It is established for 
the good of society and for the proper nurture of 
children during their dependent years. 

A mother has been heard to declare that with the 
throes of childbirth she felt her link with the Creator. 
It is undoubtedly true that parental functions are 
God-like. From two beings is generated a third, dem- 
onstrating the eternal trinity in nature. Like the 
Creator, parents watch the ultimate destinies of little 
helpless beings; like Him, they guide these little 
creatures in the way they should go, helping and 
teaching them to become perfect according to the 
divine ideal. 

Love is the dynamic factor in these activities of 
parents, as love is surely the motive power in the Most 
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High. Love is the first and foremost ruler in the 
home. 

You will remember that we discussed in our former 
volume those fundamental principles on which a sys- 
tem of child management may satisfactorily be based. 

Suggestion plays a very significant part in the de- 
velopment of self-control. The attempt to enforce by 
direct methods the wishes and purposes of parents 1S 
nearly always a failure. The indirect methods that 
we have recommended are, in every case, applications 
of the principle of suggestion. The child is surrounded 
by circumstances and conditions carefully manipu- 
lated by a thoughtful parent, so that the cautious 
control of his own impulses is indirectly suggested 
to him. 

Consequently, you will accept responsibility as a 
teacher in the home, and endeavor to guide your ehil- 
dren more conscientiously. If such be your purpose, 
we welcome you into the growing ranks of faithful, 
intelligent and successful parents. 

The parents’ largest problem is to control and train 
themselves. Nevertheless, some general remarks should 

be made about the son and daughter. 


The S 
nes We have chosen these terms advisedly. 
Daughter Careful parents like to speak of their 


children in these more particular and honorable terms. 
Son and daughter indicate at once what position in 
the family a given ‘‘boy’’ or ‘‘oirl’? may occupy. 
‘“My gon’’ is preferred by a father, proud of the 
records his boy has made, while daughter, also, is a 
term of endearment. It gives the child a definite 
family standing, together with father, mother and 
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son. Parents who ean say, ‘‘Our daughter’’ minister 
to the culture of the child, giving due recognition to 
her individual personality. 

The use of these terms is recommended, therefore, 
to all parents. However young a child may be, the 
warmth of feeling registered in these words is not 
to be matched by any others available. 

Consider what is in your hands when a child joins 
your family circle. He is not a piece of property. The 

Roman father, indeed, at one time, 
What Is a Child? had unrestrained power of life and 

death over the children in his home. 
But those days are long past, even for many of the 
barbaric peoples. Crude, unthinking, brutish fathers 
and mothers among us may yet treat a son or daugh- 
ter as property to be used as a wage earner, but 
agitators have awakened a lethargic public and now 
child labor is at last condemned by general legisla- 
tion. 

Neither can the child be regarded as a slave, or as 
an inferior order of being as compared with his par- 
ents. Plato defined a slave as ‘‘One who accepts from 
another the purposes which control conduct.’’ Any 
parent who treats his child as a lower order of being 
than is he himself, can never help the child in charac- 
ter building in any creditable manner. Such an atti- 
tude is a dishonor to the child, a shame to the parent, 
and a blot on human history. 

Richness of learning and poetic genius did not pre- 
vent Milton from most grievously blundering in the 
management of his children and of understanding his 
true relation to his family. He did not allow his 
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daughters to learn to speak any foreign language, say- 
ing in ridicule that one tongue was enough for a 
woman. He refused to send them to school, but pro- 
vided some sort of teaching in the 
Example 1 home. In order that they might assist 
him, he trained them to read in five 
or six languages, although they did not understand 
one word of that which they read. The result of his 
severe and selfish method" was such that the occupation 
which he forced upon them became so obnoxious that 
they rebelled against it. Mary passed from restiveness 
to open revolt. She abused her father, neglected him, 
and finally came to hate him. When the fact of his 
second wedding was mentioned to her, she spurned 
it as news of no concern, adding that if she could hear 
of his death it would be something worth her atten- 
tion. With Anna, the eldest daughter, Mary conspired 
to counsel the servants to cheat him in making the 
purchases for the household. His books the daughters 
sold without his knowledge. In his later years he 
complained bitterly that they made nothing of desert- 
ing him. 

However, not only Milton’s children suffered because 
of the lack of sympathetic understanding between 
himself and them, but Milton also was a loser. While 
his writings are ponderous and grand, they lack the 
spontaneity and sweetness that they doubtless would 
have had, had he cultivated the affection of his 
daughters. 


1In this context it may be noted that Milton, ultimately 
blind from amaurosis, was extremely astigmatic. The astig- 
matic is usually cruel, brutal, self-opinionated, and harsh. 
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The worst enemy Byron ever had was his own 
mother. She was not only disagreeable of aspect, but 
in intelligence, wisdom, and self con- 
Example 2 trol she seemed to be surprisingly de- 
ficient. She was capricious and of a 
most violent temper. She gave her son whatever fancy 
ealled for. She allowed him to remain absent from 
school for a week at a time; when angry with him she 
became so enraged as to fall into a state of physical 
helplessness, while her boy would run away and laugh 
at her. On one occasion the schoolmaster had refused 
Byron the privilege of going home on Saturday. The 
mother, indignant at being deprived of the visit, went 
to the school and poured forth such a stream of abuse 
and invective as to disgrace the son in the eyes of his 
schoolmates who chanced to overhear the interview. 
‘Byron, your mother is a fool,’’ the schoolmaster 
heard one boy remark to the lad. ‘‘I know it,’’ was 
his sad reply. 

The world reveres Byron’s intellect, but mourns 
over his uncertain character. Had his mother been a 
normal, helpful woman, we might have had a Byron 
whose heart would have been as true as his intellect 
was strong. 

The American Indian fathers are found to delight 
in playing with their children in the most intimate 
fashion. Their affection for children has been noted 
by Cushing, Fletcher, McClain, Hale and Koch. 
Powers remarks that he has seen many an Indian 
father tending a babe with far more patience and good 
will than the civilized father often displays. 

Themistocles said of his son, ‘‘This child is greater 
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than any man in Greece; for the Athenians command 
the Greeks, I command the Athenians, his mother 
commands me, and he commands his mother.’’ 

More than this, children are frequently conceived 
to be under special. divine or superhuman protection. 
Some primitive peoples affirm that a child can hold 
converse with the deities from whom he has lately de- 
parted. Children are permitted to imitate and mock 
the most sacred ceremonies of their elders without 
fear or restraint from their parents. The ancient Celts 
had the proverb, ‘‘ Empty is the house without a boy.’’ 
Among the Hebrews and the races of India, in fact 
among many peoples, the first-born in the family is 
regarded as particularly sacred. 

The child is always a person. The dignity of per- 
sonality can be discovered by a sympathetic observer. 
The sensitive mother sees a real man or woman in 
her infant. She talks to her baby of a few hours as if 
every word were understood, as if every quality in her 
voice were appreciated. This is the divinely appointed 
method by which to bring forth growing personality, 
to nourish it into a fine type of boy or girl, and to mold 
it later into the ideal man or woman. 

Continue to deprive the infant of human inter- 
course, and only a dumb brute would be found at the 
end of twenty-one years. Just as truly, every day 
during the period of childhood, both father and mother 
must ‘‘coach’’ the growing man or woman, calling to 
the hidden personality, and listening responsively to 
the child’s reply. 

Heredity is the name applied by science to the 
tendencies we receive as a mental inheritance from 
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our ancestors. Modern physiologists and psychologists 

disregard many of the terrible consequences of a 

‘‘had’’ heredity so firmly believed in 

Heredity by their predecessors. With the ex- 

ception of epilepsy and its concomi- 

tant imbecility or insanity, or a venereal taint, 

hereditary diseases are all relegated to the dust heap 
of discarded ideas. 

Our plan for child training rests frankly on the 
idea that theories on heredity are of little importance 
in planning the moral education of a child; we shall 
be concerned almost wholly with environment since 
obviously we cannot change nature’s laws. 

We have not spoken hitherto of the normal child; 
but it may be well to indicate that this course is planned 

to meet the requirements of a normal 

Normal Child child; the deficient child being entirely 

a pathological type. Assoonas a child 
is born the question is asked, ‘‘Is he a normal child ?’’ 
By normality is meant typical soundness of health in 
body and mind. Little can be accomplished with a 
child so long as his health is poor. Upon the general 
health of the body depend the functions of brain 
and mind. The ideal method, therefore, is a con- 
certed training of body, mind, and character; for 
whatever is injurious to one injures the others, and 
whatever benefits one is beneficial to all. 

In a succeeding volume you will be given definite 
health instructions. Here it is sufficient to say that 
conditions must be radically altered to secure desired 
results from a sick boy or girl. Many demands must 
be suspended ; many long-drawn-out approaches must 
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be abandoned and instant concessions made even though 
a careful method of child management has been fol- 
lowed before actual sickness overtakes the patient. 
Iliness constitutes a unique situation and no excuse 
can make good a defect in adjustment of training 
under these special circumstances. 

Note the differences between children of the same 
sex. Parents succeed with one son and attempt the 
same methods on the second boy while 
the two are so diverse that failure is 
inevitable. One child may have in- 
herited largely from his mother, the second has inher- 
ited his predispositions from a grandmother. A stern 
parent who attempts to force the two to work as a 
team is forcing a square peg into a round hole. This 
is futile, nullifying scientific education. 

In dealing with crying, father and mother impress 
upon the child ideas of safety, comfort, and a parental 
good will. The child cannot be compelled by word of 
command to stop crying. One child will desist by 
reasoning; another by deft substitution of an idea 
other than the one inducing his tears. 

The rule is this: never attempt to put any two chil- 
dren through precisely the same role unless you are 
sure that they have somewhat similar dispositions. 
This does not contradict our doctrine that the same 
general appeal may be made to all of the fundamental 
instincts. 

Suggestion, the supplanting of the false idea, the 
false premises, by the true idea, the logical sequence 
—this is constructive child training. It may here be 
noted that the very instinct of the mother is correct, 
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for does she not, by her power of suggestion, quiet her 
baby’s erying and put him to sleep? 

Each person passes through a number of stages of 
development. Broadly speaking, we observe the in- 
fant, the boy or girl, the adolescent youth or maiden, 
the young man or woman, and the matured adult. In 
each period the mental, moral and physical life is dif- 
ferent from much that has gone before or that is to 
follow; no wise parent can ignore these facts and suc- 
ceed in child training. 

In spite of these well-known differences distinguish- 
ing children from adults and from each other, all 
students of child nature teach the general similarity 
of all normal children in respect to their essential 
characteristics. ‘‘Children’’ are a distinct well- 
marked section of society. They are set off by popular 
judgment from adults. Children flock together and 
so prove their common likeness. 

The impulse to love, to make themselves worthy to 
inspire respect and affection must be realized and ex- 
pressed in action. By this means each 
parent can make the most of his life. 
Says Herbert Spencer, ‘‘The great 
error made by those who discuss questions of juvenile 
discipline, is in ascribing all the faults and difficulties 
to the children and none to the parents.’’ 

Anger is due to wrong suggestion, wherein ideas of 
enmity and antagonism are presented to a child. In 
every case the boy or girl who becomes angry enlarges 
upon the object of his ill-feeling, because he is very 
markedly suggestible and responds instinctively in self- 
defense. Fears, notably superstition, are impossible 
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unless they have been suggested. Consequently, in the 
case of both anger and fear, our method of controlling 
a child leads us to make large use of suggestion. 

We inject, by indirect methods, ideas which will dis- 
place those that have aroused the undesirable emotions. 
Sympathy and love become repulsive if boldly and 
directly urged upon a child of any age except infancy. 

One of the most important recommedations in the 
preceding pages has been that suggestions of the de- 
sired type of action be offered far in advance of the 
time when the act is to be performed. Repetition of 
these preparatory suggestions is then possible, and 
time is allowed for the growth of convictions and pur- 
poses in the mind of the child. 

Not only a home, but a state and a nation are 
dependent for sound morality upon the kind of life 
father and mother live and cultivate in their offspring. 

Father or mother can never work alone and ac¢com- 
plish satisfactory results in the building of their own 
characters. Speaking now of either father or mother, 
each must depend on the other and on the children as 
well, for aid in this foundation work. A child 1s 
equipped, as Dewey shows, in a marvelous manner to 
call forth educative aid from his parents and associ- 
ates. Under favorable conditions this process of devel- 
oping his own mental mechanism and in profiting from 
his social environment is continuous. Hence the parent 
may not easily discern most significant transforma- 
tions. For example, a child may display the most 
heartless cruelty or selfishness for a few years; mother 
and father stoutly affirm they cannot possibly trace 
these qualities to an immediate ancestry. They come 
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to mourn the fact that a beloved little one seems marked 
for life with such unlovely characteristics. However, 
-as time passes, with patient teaching and a worthy 
example, the daughter one day is found to have cast 
off this trait and to have developed a really beautiful, 
unselfish disposition. Environment, and the patient 
substitution of the lovely for the unlovely is the un- 
questioned reason for this desirable change. 

To manage a family properly we must maintain 
peatere correct attitudes, not only toward our 
Toward own children, but in fact toward all 
oe Se children as well. These attitudes are 

the sentiments that absolutely determine our success 
in managing people. 

Substitution has had a prominent place in the pro- 
posed methods of this volume. By substitution we 
mean presenting the child with such thoughts or objects 
as will enable him to deal with ideas and material 
things other than those which have perfected unde- 
sirable emotions. The diverting of attention from the 
undesirable to the desirable seems to be a necessary 
step in every attempt to improve the conduct of a child. 
A clear instance of this is seen in our methods of deal- 
ing with anger and fears. Fears cannot be eured with- 
out giving to the child wholesome objects for his con- 
sideration. The boy who fights will gladly substitute a 
superior mode of combat in the form of acceptable 
games or sports. In fact, the development of charac- 
ter in a child requires a continuous shifting of the 
attention from one object to another. The interest of 
the child leaps from point to point. If wise guardians 
of his destiny select the proper things for him to look 
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at, handle, hear and think about, there is certainty 
that the growth of good character will be continuous. 

The father and mother, whom we hope to reach, are 
eager to improve their methods as to child management. 

The first and greatest commandment 

Train Yourself to such parents is, ‘‘ Know and train 

yourself.’’ This cannot be a mere 

preliminary to effective dealing with children; it must 

continue as long as the parents are responsible for the 

nurture of the children. As long as one would help a 

child he must hold himself under disciplinary con- 

trol. There must be a stable attitude of self-criticism 
followed by self-correction and improvement. 

All through our discussion of these themes we have 
pictured the father and mother standing beside their 
child and rendering sympathetic help at every crisis. 
They are actively to assist him in gaining self-control. 
Their own example stands out well in the foreground. 
In times of misfortune and injury, mother sympathizes 
with the child, and at the same time attempts to alle- 
viate it. At all times our methods prohibit the devel- 
opment of the least antagonism between parent and 
child. If deprivations must be endured, there is pa- 
rental comradeship. If fears are to be encountered, 
mother admits her own experience in former times and 
stands by her child while he overcomes his terrors. If 
new and unwelcome duty is laid upon the son or daugh- 
ter, father and mother are carefully to share in the 
burden. In arduous toil they take a hand. In fact, on 
every occasion, they attempt to outdo the child in 
boldly attacking difficulties, carrying heavy loads, 
enduring patiently the necessary aggravations and 
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discomforts that must be the common lot of every 
family. The parents who follow the system of training 
which is herein treated, exhibit & persistent expectation 
that the child is going to profit from their instruction 
and assistance. 

The mother who looks into the eyes of her vacillating 
and unstable child, pours into his soul her own strength 
of will and firm conviction that he can and will achieve 
self-mastery. Even with the mildest intimations of 
her assistance, there is a never-ceasing, silent demand 
that the child follow where she leads. 

Hold this conviction: that you already know many 
of the unvarying laws of child-management. Our part 
is merely to add to what you now know; to express in a 
stimulating way the results of wide and trustworthy 
experience and to aid in the correction of many un- 
noted and disastrous parental blunders in working with 
children. 

While affirming this position, we remember that con- 
ditions to which a child is progressively learning to 
adjust himself are themselves in a continuous state of 
change. He must be so well-taught that he can travel 
a pathway that is itself in motion, climb a mountain 
that is being remoulded, and cross a valley that is 
taking on new shapes. As soon as a lesson in disci- 
pline is learned, the child has formed a habit embody- 
ing the principle taught. When this habit is attained, 
the work of teaching, or training or disciplining a child 
is in so far a success. 

A strong, confident attitude holds a child on a uni- 
formly high level. Children are not mature in any 
respect ; they urgently need the stimulus of your firm 
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purpose, clear foresight and steady urging in their 
advance toward a perfect character. In moments of 
weakness father and mother must be known to hold an 
unswerving purpose to do right at all costs. 

The son and daughter can be and should be so lov- 
ingly cared for as to become their really best selves. 
By foresight you can start them in life so that they may 
develop all the nobility of character of which they are 
capable. 

The training of the children is a family affair. Hach 
parent and each child is responsible for helping every 
other member of the family to attain to good character. 

A mother who nags at and despises her husband can 
never become a successful teacher of her children. A 

father who sneers at his wife, treat- 
Team Work ing her as a composite of household 
drudge and tailoress, can never become 
a successful father. A loyal wife speaks only good of 
the husband, who has chosen her. A husband and 
father always exalts the virtues of the wife and mother. 
He can well enlist all the children in a sort of shrine- 
worship at the feet of the mother. He should plan to 
celebrate Mother’s Day, Mother’s Birthday and other 
occasions in a way to foster love for wife and mother 
effectively. 

A good husband chose Mother’s Day morning as a 
fine opportunity to satisfy himself and to deepen the 
childrens’ love for their mother. Unknown to her, 
presents were bought, poems selected, and a program 
made out. Just after the mother’s waking, in trooped 
the children. They heaped up the presents, fastened 
the flowers in her hair, recited the verses and the joys © 
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of devotion to mother, given full sweep in words of 
appreciation and in accustomed endearments. 

This father teaches habitually that the mother is a 
woman of noble character and extraordinary gifts. 
He stimulates the devotion of his children and fosters 
their love for her. Obedience and good fellowship 
being immeasurably strengthened. 

Mothers, too, can wisely talk over with the children 
the good deeds and qualities of the father during his 
absence, fixing their attention for all the years on his 
finest traits of character. 

The power of united appeal of parents to children 
is lost when children hear father and mother find fault 
with one another, this being also a fertile cause of dis- 
agreements and quarrels among the children, who 
mimic a perpetual, bad example. 

This recommendation of codperation may be the more 
acceptable if one considers that both masculine and 
feminine traits of character are needed in the make-up 
of each boy or girl. This is only one proof that each 
sex 1s composed of elements belonging to both sexes. 
From all the evidence we infer that each son and 
daughter needs the help of both father and mother in 
the making of character. The daughter must share the 
out-of-door spirit of the male members of the family. 
The son must cooperate in the indoor enterprises, 
developing the feminine side of his nature by hearty 
fellowship in womanly activities to a proper degree. 

True parents enjoy frequent conferences about their 
children. <A tactful mother will gently force codpera- 
tion upon a busy husband and train him to share in 
the care of the children. 
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Whenever there is an indication that the boy or girl 
is disposed to heed parental instruction, it is immedi- 
ately reinforced by the expectancy of father and 
mother. This attitude of mind constitutes a powerful 
incentive to action in the child, as well as a wall of 
defense about him in the moments when he is likely 
to drift away from the appointed course of conduct. 
_ A recent biologist declares all children come under 
one of three groups: the vital group, the motor group 
and the mental group. Those in the vital group are 
large bodied, given to satisfying bodily appetites, con- 
cerned with what preserves and promotes life. In the 
motor group are those given to action—always at work 
or play, able to plan and achieve large undertakings, 
impatient with theory and fond of experiment and 
construction. The mental group collect information, 
build sciences, write books, and, in a word, do the 
world’s thinking. 

It will be obvious that some knowledge of the child’s 
temperament is needed in order that a principle may 
be logically applied. If a child never replies promptly 
when stirred to action, it is worse than a waste to urge 
action at a rate entirely unnatural and perhaps impos- 
sible. Father may work fast, son may work slowly ; 
why institute a life-long antagonism by attempting to 
make both adopt the same speed ? 

_ As we have seen, ‘‘ Anger produces anger.’’ If you 
suffer an annoyance to provoke your anger, the child 
will meet you with his bad temper and a wretched 
situation is made worse. A child’s attitudes toward 
his parents are very largely determined by the parents’ 
conduct. Meet a frown with a smile. Deluge a petu- 
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lant word with caresses until the wave of ill-feeling 
has passed, then begin your careful instruction of the 
child. Cultivate a ‘‘sense of humor.’’ Many a trying 
moment can be turned into a pleasurable experience if 
the funny side of things is brought out. Laughter dis- 
solves antagonisms and crystallizes bonds of affection. 
Comradeship in fun is just as useful as companionship 
in labor. , 

Parents must strive to see all the way around the 
son or daughter. They must work as sculptors moving 
now to this, now to that, part of the personality doing 
the work that immediate circumstances demand. ‘‘ All 
round development’’ must be the ideal at home as well 
as at school. 

The government, management, control, discipline 
and training of children in the home are all terms 
designating the process of education which takes place 
under parents’ care. Education has been properly 
defined as assisting a person to acquire such habits as 
enable him by self-control to adjust himself correctly 
to human society. Just so far as parents succeed in 
training a child, their further control becomes unnec- 
essary ; the very measure of their success is the ability 
of the child to dispense safely with parental oversight. 

Perfect self-control acts as deterrent in the place 
of anger and ill-temper; as antidote to fears; as direct 
stimulant in courage and perseverance, as basis of 
will power. 

Remember children grow by love, praise, under- 
standing and sympathy. 

Parents who loyally and cheerfully follow the in- 
structions which have been so carefully prepared for 
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them, and who in any appreciable degree apply the 
principles, must remember to give frequent, hearty 
and stimulating approval to their children. 

Every child needs to be occasionally reassured of 
parental good will. Perhaps it is more essential when 
there are numerous and earnest attempts made by 
father and mother to thrust the child out from his 
present position. When he attempts to win some moral 
victory, he necessarily yearns for recognition by those 
whom he holds most dear. If he conquers in the train- 
ing on self-control or wins victory over his fears or ill 
temper; if unloveliness and cruelty are displaced by 
sympathy and generous services of others, the child 
returns to father and mother with eager hope that his 
achievement will meet their approval. We take advan- 
tage of this natural longing for commendation and use 
it as a method of stimulating the child to further 
action. .Should we omit this necessary recognition of 
the child, he has no adequate way of measuring the 
degree of his success. He depends upon the sympa- 
thetic appreciation of father and mother for just and 
inspiring stimulus to further effort. 

To conclude this section we may say briefly that all 
the volumes of this Course in Child Training deal not 
only with self-control but also with its ultimate achieve- 
ments in the formation of ideal character. 

The lessons contained enable a mother to deal with 
the cases of insubordination too common in many 
homes, in a firm, just and scientific manner. 

You learn to enable your little ones to learn to fight 
the great battles of life instead of quarreling for petty 
privileges in the days of their growth. You unceas- 
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ingly apply the five great fundamental principles 
embodied in this system of training. 

Begin correctly, continue unceasingly. No man ean 
then place limits on the degree of ability your child 
may develop. Nor can any tell how far reaching may 
be the effects, not only on your own children, but on 
all those others with whom he and you may come into 
touch. 

In our next volume, we shall deal with those prob- 
lems immediately connected with the subject of phys- 
ical health. Easy lessons will be given enabling you 
to train your children of various ages in the best 
methods of keeping themselves in perfect bodily 
condition. 

As temperance is intimately related to health in 
the home, which indeed, without it is certainly not a 
healthy one in any way, simple advice will be given as 
to the best ways to deal with the several forms of 
intemperance. Tobacco craving and its induction will 
be dealt with, as well as the best means of curing and 
preventing a taste for liquor in the case of the adoles- 
cent and the younger child. 

As the physical precedes the mental development on 
the material plane, so in this volume we first shall deal 
with the care of the physical body, afterwards demon- 
strating how best to cultivate individual character 
along the lines of mental development. 

All parents desire that their children exhibit un- 
questionable mental efficiency. Therefore, simple and 
easy lessons, telling how properly to develop the child’s 
mentality, are given in our third volume, entitled, 
‘“Easy Lessons for Developing Body and Mind.’’ 
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